


be ge typical operating efficiency, the Rock Island continues its outstanding 
job with General Motors Diesels in switching service. Since May 1937, 


forty-five General Motors Diesel switchers have been placed in this service and 
have operated over two million hours with an availability record of 95 per cent. 


& BACK THE INVASIONS — BUY MORE WAR BONDS » 
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Another Important 
Porter Development! 
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A brand new idea in hood construction 
and door arrangement provides easy access 
to engines through full double-door open- 
ings. The frameless hood is constructed en- 
tirely of formed sheets, thus eliminating 
angles and stanchions, and affording unob- 
structed access to power plants. Service 
men can work on one of the two indepen- 
dent power units while the locomotive is 
operating on the other, thus adding to its 
availability. Full description on request. 
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Projections of the spectrum of a steel sam- 
ple being studied by the spectroscopist. 


The Case Against “Tramp” Elements 


Ten minutes after a sample of steel is 
delivered to the Inland laboratory its 


chemical content is clearly and perma- 


nently recorded on spectrographic film. 


This film is greatly enlarged by projection, 
and is studied by the spectroscopist. There 
is not a chance for any “tramp” element 


to pass undetected. 


The apparatus by which these checks 
are made is known as a spectrograph. A 


small specially prepared sample of steel is 


placed in the apparatus, where it is quickly 
vaporized by an electric arc, and the spec- 


trum recorded on photographic film. 


Inland uses the spectrographic labora- 
tory for frequent and rapid tests while 
heats are being made. But this is only 
one of the many methods used by Inland 
to control the quality of steel—steel that 
is uniform from order to order—steel 
that is easily fabricated with minimum 


wastage. 


Sheets + Strip + Tin Pilate * Bars + Pilates + Fleor Plates + Structurails + Piling + Rails + Track Accessories + Peinforcing Bars 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Branch Offices: Cincinnati . Detroit - Kansas City 


Milwaukee * New York 
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DON'T FORGET ... the aim of General Electric Lamp 


Research is to make G-E Lamps Stay Sruighter Lounger 


GE MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QQ ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 
10 p. m. EWT, NBC;“The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. BUY WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM 
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Distinguished service 
medal earned by 
many locomotives! 


W. are proud to have had a part in the servicing of over 
200 railroads whose locomotives have met the strenuous de- 
mands of wartime traffic. 


Dearborn’s water treatment and service have eliminated 
locomotive shoppings for boiler repairs caused by scale, cor- 
rosion, and foaming, with the result that more locomotives have 
been made available for ‘round the clock duty. . . turning and 
doubling back without costly delays for boiler washouts or 
boiler repairs. 

On Dearborn-serviced railroads, locomotives take full throttle 
over long distances through many water districts. 


Dearborn engineers make a study of each water station in 
cooperation with the road's own water chemists or indepen- 
dently, and advise expertly on all water treatment problems. 
Chemical formulas differ to meet the conditions at each water 
station and are formulated to neutralize scale forming charac- 
teristics and the tendency toward foaming. All chemicals in- 
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cluding the new type Amine Anti-foam are proportioned at 
wayside stations and utilize existing equipment without change 
or addition. 

The Dearborn engineer in your vicinity will be glad to dis- 
cuss a complete water treatment plan for your road or for any 
one division. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 807-15 Mateo St., Los Angeles 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 2454 Dundas St., West, Toronto 
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Utmost protection to car and lading is pro- 
vided by the even cushioning of Edgewater 
Ring Spring Draft Gears. 





F™ two years, Edgewater Ring Springs have been protect- 
ing delicately engineered airplane structures from the. 
battering impacts of heavier and heavier armaments. The 
same principle is applied to the protection of car structure 
and lading by the Edgewater B-32-KA Ring Spring Draft 
Gear. . : | 


POGEWALER«STEeL Cl )M PAN rea Sot RGH, PA 
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Sales & Service Offices: 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Orlando, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


Is one word for the Zephyr. When equipped with the proper 
DoALL Saw Band, it cuts its way through anything spongy, flinty, 
glass-like, porous, any product that presents cutting difficulties. 


With a 36" throat, a work thickness capacity of 20" and a 
30" square tilting table, the Zephyr accommodates large 
castings and die blocks as well as parts of unusual length. 


Speedmaster equipped, to give instant variable speeds from 
1500 to 10,000 f. p. m., jobs can be turned out in one-half to 
one-third the former time. 


Designed and constructed to well-nigh do the impossible, the 
Zephyr boldly tackles cutting jobs from which other machines 
shy away. 


Ges, you should know more about the DoALL Zephyr. 
Send for illustrated literature today. 


Colloidal Dust 
Cutting Oils — yor Speed 
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Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Erie 


SALLOMASTER 


San Francisco, Seattle, Toledo, Tulsa, West Hartford 


Band Inspection Laboratory 


Houston, 
Rochester, Rockford, St. Louis 


Developed by the makers of 
the famous DoALL Contour 
Machines for faster, cleaner 
cutting and shaping of today’s 
new materials, as well as 
some tough old-timers. 


@ Magnesium 

@ Aluminum 

@ Non Ferrous Metals 

@ New Plastics 

@ Laminates of all Kinds 


@For Ripping all kinds of 
Wood 


@ For Friction Cutting 


POWDER METALLURGY 


IND USTees NEW SET OF TOOLS 
CONTINENTAL MACHINES, 


1345 S$. Washington Ave. °* 


INC, 


Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Indianapolis, Los Angeles 
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DOING TWO BIG JOBS AT ONCE 


, railroads’ “Number one” job is to move 
wartime freight and passengers at speeds and 
in quantities never dreamed of before. Their 
“Number two” job is to maintain and improve 
service and keep trains on schedule in spite of 
floods and storms. 

“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors are helping them 
do both of these jobs at once. These powerful 
units work independently and leave the track 
clear for uninterrupted train operation. They 
don’t have to be side-tracked, nor do they have 
to stop their own job to allow trains to pass. 


“Caterpillar” Diesels fit in with war economy. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


eee. v.S. PAT. OFF. 


They use only small quantities of low-cost fuel. 
They save manpower. One tractor and one op- 
erator can often accomplish as much in a day as 
a whole work train. They save time that is vital 
to Victory. 

Yet with all these advantages, “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors can handle every MW job from 
filling a culvert to grading a new right of way. 

These powerful machines have chalked up 

-some remarkable records for efficiency, economy 
and “work done.” The facts and figures are free 
for the asking. Write for them. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ° PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


we TRACTORS - ENGINES AND ELECTRIC SETS - EARTHMOVING MACHINERY 
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Here at Industrial Brownhoist 
we design and build some of 
the world’s largest equipment 
for the efficient handling of 
heavy materials. 

The Industrial Brownhoist Coal-Hand- 
ling Bridge at the left is typical. With 
a 300 ft. span and a raisable apron 
extending 110 feet out overall, this 
bridge transfers coal from boats to 
cars and storage piles at an inland 
port. Below: A special 105-ton 1.B. 
double-end gas-electric wrecking crane 
for use in tunnels. 


A/ ANIL 


Below is another example of the 
wide variety of equipment de- 
signed and built by Industrial 
Brownhoist. This Diesel Electri- 
cally Operated Traveling Tower 
Crane handles 35 ton loads at a 


90-foot radius in a large East- 
ceast shipyard. 


Below: Industrial Brownhoist gas or Diesel Locomotive 
Cranes, from 20 to 50 tons, are well-known for their 
ability to stand up under constant use. Monitor-type 
cabs give 360° visibility, increase operator efficiency. 
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In ceramic production Stainless Steels, Nickel, Monel, and Nickel Alloyed Castings are used in many special applications. 


NICKEL AIDS THE CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


to KEEP £1 PRODUCING f 


Many Ceramic engineers and plant op- 
eratorshave found it necessary skillfully 
tointegrate the best in methods and ma- 
chines to achieve wartime production. 


They made the refractories branch 
of the industry a War Giant that’s strid- 
ing forward with massive output for 
keeping metal going on its way to war. 
In critical war production areas build- 
ing brick for plant expansions and ce- 
ment for roads on which millions travel 
to their wartime tasks have been avail- 
able in ample quantity and on time. 


No essential industry has lacked 
supplies of ceramics. 


An important aspect in this achieve- 
ment is the utilization of Nickel Cast 
Irons, Stainless Steels, Monel and other 
alloys containing Nickel...to combat the 
ravages of heat, corrosion and abrasion. 


To minimize attendant interruptions 
of production, ceramic engineers... re- 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 wail st., New York 5, N. Y. 


lying on their long peacetime experi- 
ence with metals and alloys...made 
the judicious choice of Nickel alloys. 


Their experience had shown them 
that a little Nickel goes a long way to 
keep equipment producing. 


Nickel imparts hardness, toughness, 
strength and wear resistance. It fortifies 
crusher rolls, scrapers and other criti- 
cal parts of production equipment. 
Nickel is specified widely in processing 
mechanisms...such as muller tires, 
scraper blades, pug mill knives, chute 
liners and all manner of parts subject 
to severe abrasive action. Nickel al- 
loyed parts provide long service life... 
reducing the need for frequent replace- 
ment. Thus it is practical for plant op- 
erators to increase output and general 
efficiency ...and all this at a very rea- 
sonable cost. 


For many years it has been our privi- 


lege to cooperate with foundrymen and 
engineers who desired help in the se- 
lection, fabrication and heat treatment 
of alloys. If you’d like to have such as 
sistance... whatever your industry may 
be...counsel and data are available on 
request. 














Catalog “C” 


makes it easy for 
you to get booklets 
and bulletins on in- 
dustrial applications 













of Nickel, metallurgi- 
cal data and working 
instructions. Why not 
send for your copy today? 








‘ Nickel * 
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HOW G.E. BUILDS 


GD crinving <on- 


mutators while 


they rotate on their ow : 
own bearings is how M 0 T 0 Ke [ : F c ~ 
G.E. produces the 
smooth and lasting 


concentric finish which 
is essential for good 
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2) SEASONING of commuta- Pe he 

tors is an accelerated ' o : ’ } 

aging process which assures ‘ = AED 

stability of commutator sur- 

face. This contributes to low 

maintenance, reliable opera- 
tion, and long life. 
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around the earth 


—with only routine attention 


New Haven gets 10 million motor-miles from 10 locomotives 
before classified motor repairs —one reason for the 


outstanding wartime record of its Alco-G.E. diesel-electrics 


ORKING in pairs, handling 16-car passen- 

ger trains by day and 4500-ton freight 

trains by night, the New Haven’s first 10 Alco- 

G.E. diesel-electrics are proving their low main- 

tenance requirements and their ability to with- 
stand intensive wartime service. 





Their traction motors have turned in such ex- 
cellent performance records that the New Haven 
has increased the periods between Class 3 repairs 
of its Alco-G.E. diesel-electrics. The highest con- 
tinuity of service is being assured by the New 
Haven with a preventive-care program which calls 
for specific maintenance operations after the loco- 
motives have delivered 250,000 to 300,000 miles. 


One reason for the outstanding performance 
of these motors is that they were designed by 
men whose lives were spent in the building and 
application of equipment specifically for transpor- 
tation service. 





When considering new motive power that will 
meet today’s emergencies and, at the same time, 
ae long life, is a precision operation at G.E. This machine provide economies to meet future competition— 

accurately measures the exact weight to be added and consult your Alco or G-E representative. We 
indicates its proper location. build all three types of motive power—diesel- 
electric, electric, and steam—and can, -therefore, 
recommend the one that is economically best 
suited to your particular operation. 
4] TESTING an assembled G-E traction motor while pe 
it is run through its entire operating range. During 


— € DYNAMIC BALANCING of the completed armature, 


essential for smooth, high-speed operation and 





— 
this test, insulation, bearing temperatures, speeds, and o 
loads are checked for compliance with G-E standards. ai =sp a — f. q 
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On roads, rails and 
in the sky—in every 
land—in every language... 

















Under the positive, dependable and gentle control of 


soundly engineered and finely built Houdaille Hy- 
draulic Devices, the violent thrusts, vibrations and 
shocks, to which mechanisms of transportation are 


subjected, cease to be a hazard or a discomfort. 


There is no comparable engineering substitute for 
the Houdaille Hydraulic shock absorption principle 


—that fact has been dramatically confirmed under 





e 
means 


“SHOCK ABSORBER” 


present war conditions. And it is inevitable that new 


and far-reaching Houdaille adaptations of this basi- 
cally sound principle will increasingly smooth the 


paths of civilization in the days ahead. 


HOUDE ENGINEERING DIVISION OF 
HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 
Makers of Hydraulic Controls 
BUFFALO 11, NEW YORK 


*Pronounced “WOO-DYE" 
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And Simplicity itself... ! 
_ The New Schaefer it 
EVER-TITE Wear Plate i) 




























The new Schaefer EVER-TITE Wear Plate is | | | 
easy to install in the side frame bracket. While Schaefer i 
in service, springs under compression hold it Appliances | 
rigidly in place and save wear on the side | 
frame bracket. Simplicity of construction and STANDARD | 

, rugged design make the Schaefer EVER-TITE ON MOS} | 
Wear Plate ideal for high speed freight service. a | | 


i LIGHT WEIGHT DESIGN INSURES MORE THAN CAR LIFE 





EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


| ROPPERS BUILDING ° PITTSBURGH, PA. 





| DROP-FORGED FOR LIGHT WEIGHT. HIGH STRENGTH,.LONG LIFE ANI 
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READY for hard continuous work with 


Porus -kR ME 


This engine cylinder, processed with Porus- 
KROME, is ready for hard continuous work that 
would ruin ordinary cylinders and cause a work- 
stoppage for repairs. 

Porus-KRoME is pure chromium, which is in- 
herently resistant to corrosion and wear, applied 
by the Van der Horst process that produces 
tiny pores to hold oil and feed it back as needed 


for lubrication of cylinder surfaces. 


PORUS = KROME 
Gred fe tle Life of your Gryines 
VAN DER HORST CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





Porus-KRomzE is pure chromium, ap- 
plied by the Van der Horst process 
that produces pores to hold oil. It reduces 
wear and corrosion and greatly multi- 
plies cylinder life. It is being applied to 
engine parts in the three Van der Horst 
plants, and by license agreement. 


Because of these characteristics, cylinders and 
liners treated with Porus-Krome last 4 to 20 
times as long as ordinary cylinders. Rings last 
3 to 5 times longer, too, and risk of piston seizure 
is reduced to nought. 

The discovery of Porus-KROME made a real 
contribution to the improvement of internal 
combustion and steam engines, and progressive 
engine builders are planning to make use 
of its advantages in their improved peacetime 
engines. 

May we tell you how Porus-Krome will add 


to the reliability of your engines? 





AN AFFILIATE OF DRESSER INDUSTRIES 
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OLEAN + NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 11 - OHIO 


Only 
6000-Hp. Locomotives! 


_. in a Fairbanks-Morse 6000- 
horsepower freight or passenger 
locomotive there are only three Diesel 
engines, only three main generators! 
This means easier, faster, more econom- 
ical maintenance and servicing . . . per- 


mits greater locomotive assignments. 


These great advantages rise from 


August 19, 1944 


Diesels in These 


the Fairbanks-Morse opposed-piston 
Diesel, an engine which uses two 
pistons in each cylinder to develop 
extra power. More than two million 
horsepower of these Diesels are now 


in active service. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks- 
Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

































































EALIZING the greater safety and efficiency which 
two-way radio can bring to railroad operation, many 
leading roads are developing radio application to 
their operations and are making test installations. 





One of the big problems encountered in this development 
is a suitable power supply system for the radio equipment. 
Power supplies for radio operation is a field in which Electronic 
Laboratories, with its Vibrator Power Supplies, brings you 
the widest knowledge and experience available anywhere. 


Vibrator power supply systems not only offer the greatest 
operating efficiency, but they last much longer, and require 
practically no maintenance or attention. They will convert 
any input voltage or voltages—32 V DC—64 V DC—110 V 
DC—or any other—to the voltage which the individual radio 
may require. E-L has also developed multiple input power sup- 
plies which greatly simplify the operation of radio-telephone 
equipment. These universal power supplies when built into 
radio-telephones allow operation of the communication system 
from any existing railroad voltages. 


Electronic Laboratories military production for the war 
effort has set up a tremendous reservoir of experience which 
will be especially valuable in the railroad field. Mobile mili- 
tary applications almost duplicate railroad requirements. For 
example, power supplies for two-way radio in both fields differ 
only in the voltage input. E-L’s successful meeting of rugged 
military requirements means trouble-free and efficient Vibrator 
Power Supplies for the operation of two-way communications 
systems for railroads. 

E-L engineers are eager to work with railroad development 
engineers in solving their power supply and related problems 
in applying two-way radio to their trains. E-L will be glad 
to discuss your individual requirements and provide sample 
power supply units for experimentation. 


LABORATOS 


VIBRATOR POWER SUPPLIES FOR LIGHTING, COMMUNICATI 
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Other E-L vibrator power supplies enable the railroads to 
offer the conveniences of fluorescent lighting, standard broad- 
cast radio reception and electric razor operation. Vibrator 
Power Supplies also have wide application in many other 
fields, radio, marine, electronic and electrical. Their high ver- 
satility with multiple input and output voltages enable them 
to meet many power supply needs. 


New developments make 1500 watts capacity easily attain- 
able. They may be designed to provide any wave form needed 
for specific equipment. Another important and exclusive E-L 
feature that can be built into your vibrator power supply is 
constant output voltage, despite wide fluctuations of input 
voltage. Economy is assured because of long, efficient service 


-with minimum maintenance. E-L Engineering Service is 


available to discuss your power supply problem and to design 
a vibrator power supply to meet specific voltage, power, size 
and weight requirements. 

Model S-1050 (shown below) is a typical military model 
Vibrator Power Supply which may easily be adapted to 
meet the requirements of railroad use. This E-L unit was 
designed for the Signal Corps to operate radio transmitters. 
Input voltage: 12 or 24 volts DC. Output voltage: 475 volts 
DC at 200 MA, 8 volts DC at 4.5 MA. Dimensions: 91% x 8% 
x 131%. inches. Weight: 52 pounds. 
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ENGINE 


DRIVEN 


EQUIPMENT 


@ America’s greatest stream - 
liners have luxurious comfort— 
cooling and lighting—continu- 
ous and uniform—supplied by 
Waukesha Engine-Driven Air 
Conditioning and Generator 
Units. 


Independent of train move- 
ment, weather conditions or lo- 
cation ...imposing no parasite 
load on the motive power... en- 
tirely automatic and serving on 
demand—these light, econom- 
ical and dependable engine- 
driven units have stepped up 


operating schedules and in- 
creased profits. 

Today’s production for the 
armed forces of similar products 
in lighter weight mobile and air- 
borne units, will be reflected in 
future railway designs already 
in the planning stage. 

Future streamliners with 

Waukesha Railway Equipment 
will have engine-driven units 
that are: 
1. Lighter in Weight. 2. Even More 
Reliable. 3. More Economical in Op- 
eration. 4. More Easily Accessible 
for faster routine servicing. 











WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY, “WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 
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“Ou-the-Spot™ 
Sewice 
FOR EVERY 


STREETER-AMET 
WEIGHT 


RECORDER 














HESE men are Streeter-Amet field service engi- 

neers. Each is responsible for the continuous 
satisfactory operation of Streeter-Amet recorders. 
Each is a practical, experienced scale and auto- 
matic weigher technician . . . many having over 25 
years of background on the same job. 


When you put in a Streeter-Amet automatic weight 
recorder, one of these engineers will be on hand to 
supervise the installation and he will make frequent 
return calls to recheck its operations. Streeter-Amet 
automatic weight recorders are accurate, depend- 
able precision instruments. This corps of field service 
engineers gives you double assurance of complete 
satisfaction. You are invited to write concerning any 
problem in automatic weight recording. 


STREETER- AMET COMPANY 


4101 No. Ravenswood Ave. e Chicago 13, IMHinois 
Automatic Weighers, Recorders, Scales and Services. 
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How to Save 


_ 
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Valuable errastentc 


@ In your vitally important business of 
transporting war materiel—the hours 
on the road are what count. Hours in 
the shop, as you well know, must be 


reduced to the minimum. 


Glidden is helping to reduce shop 
maintenance time with a quick-drying 
freight car paint which can be applied 
two coats a day. This TWO-A-DAY 
paint dries quickly and in addition 
provides great durability, protection 


and all other essential properties of 


~, 


AY 


an ideal railroad maintenance paint, 


TWO-A-DAY freight car paint is 4 
typical development of Glidden Rail. 
road Technical Service. Years of experi- 
ence in solving railroad paint problems 
has given us a vast fund of practical 


“know-how” which we are glad to 


make available to all American railroads. 


Eight Glidden plants and research lab- 
oratories, strategically located, are ready 


to serve you quickly. Just drop us a line. 





THE GLIDDEN COMPANY ° Cleveland 2, Ohio 


GLIDDEN emake: ux Teiit 
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BET Ser STS 


Substance and Flavor for the 


What comes out of the kettle depends upon what goes 
in. Good cooks know that. And so do today’s good 
steel founders. 

Research has outmoded “rule of thumb” methods. 
There is too much uncertainty in a “pinch of this and a 
pinch of that”. 

The exacting demands of industry—in both war and 
peace—have made a rigidly controlled science of pre- 
paring steel for castings. 

Research has told us exactly what to add, and: how 
much of it, to get hardness or toughness or elasticity 
or stamina. And how to enhance these desirable 
properties by heat treating. 

We now have chemical controls and checks, regu- 
lated grain size and metal structure, mechanical prop- 
erties that can be predetermined. 


MODERNIZE AND IMPROVE 


CAS LIN Ga 


my ROUGH eS eA RC H 





When certain alloying agents became subject to 
war scarcity, research again stepped in and developed 
new steels that were often better than the old ones. 

As a result of the improved techniques and practices 
research has uncovered, our side has the finest weap- 
ons of war ever produced, and in the greatest plenty. 

In this war production steel castings have had a very 
important share. Steel castings have saved both time 
and money, by adapting themselves to countless uses 
never dreamed of before. 

So now, as an Industry, we are able to promise you 
that Steel Castings will be ready to perform a similar 
role in turning out improved tools and implements 
for living in peace. 

Published by the Steel Founders’ Society of America, 
to tell you about its organized Research Program. 


YOUR PRODUCT WiTa 
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Pause one brief moment. Compare your lot—and 
that of the men and women in your employ—with 
the lot of the infantrymen who meet the enemy 
face to face, who do the hardest fighting, who 
suffer the most casualties. 


Let the full impact of war’s unending grimness 
swiftly convert any tendency toward complacency 
into revitalized urgency. Remember—the war is 
not yet won. 

As top management and labor, you’ve been en- 
trusted with two major responsibilities—steadily 
maintained production, and steadily maintained 
War Bond Sales through your Pay Roll Savings 
Plan. 


Decide now to revitalize your plant’s Pay Roll 
Plan. Have your Bond Committee recheck all 
employee lists for percentages of participation 
and individual deductions. Have Team Captains 
personally contact each old and new employee. 
Raise all percentage figures wherever possible. 


Don’t underestimate the importance of this task. 
This marginal group represents a potential sales 
increase of 25% to 30% on all Pay Roll Plans! 


Your success will be twofold: A new high in War 
Bond Sales; and a new high in production. Be- 
cause a worker with a systematic savings plan has 
his mind on his work—not on post-war financial 
worries. He’s taking care of the future now. His 
own. And his Country’s future. Help him! REvI- 
TALIZE YOUR WAR BOND PAY ROLL SAVINGS PLAN. 


WAR © 
‘v (4) 
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© * Back the Mack! | 
SELL MORE THAN BEFORE! 
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This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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Official U. S. Coast Guard Photo: The elevator to a Coast 
Guard-operated transport hospital 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
appreciation the publication of this message by 
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VIRACLE 


. lof “whistle stops 


When the early “iron horses” chugged and wheezed up a grade, 


hauling these red plush palace cars, the last word had been spoken 


mn luxury. And for the eighties, they were miracles in motion! 


Today our railroads are constantly 


providing new luxury, comfort and speed 
with safety. Witness the streamliner. 


When Peace comes, the plans developed 
now by QLC.f- for super streamlined diners, 
lounge and coach cars — with glareless il- 


lumination, 100% automatic air-condition- 


}Foundry Company 


ing and a proverbial pin-dropping quiet — 
will provide a standard of luxurious travel 
to set the pace for all transport. 


QLC.f; has pioneered and perfected thou- 
sands of rolling stock advances since 1875. 
This significant story of yesterday and to- 
morrow is yours for the asking. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - CLEVELAND - WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + ST. PAUL - SAN FRANCISCO 
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From the Douglas Fir Forests and the 
Pla astics Industry 


What is INDERON? 


INDERON is a new material, 
combining the advantages of 
two other proven materials 
—fir plywood and plastics. 
It is composed of three basic 
ingredients: strong, durable 
Douglas fir veneers, a plas- 
tic-impregnated fibrous film, 
and an internal adhesive of 
thermosetting resin. INDER- 
ON is neither a plywood nor 
a plastic. It is, in effect, an 
alloy which possesses the 
qualities of a true plastic at 
a cost comparable to finished 
plywood. It is manufactured 
in modern West Coast ply- 
wood plants, where Douglas 
fir veneers, phenolic adhe- 
sives and resin-impregnated 
paper are chemically united 


A. 


in high-heat, high-pressure 


presses. 


What are the advan- 
tages of INDERON? 


Because INDERON combines 
the best qualities of both 
plastic and plywood, it is 
available in larger sheets and 
can be produced cheaper 
than an ordinary plastic. Yet 
it is permanently insoluble 
and affords a marked resis- 
tance to chemical or me- 
chanical destructive ele- 
ments. In strength value it 
compares favorably with 
aluminum. It is dimension- 
ally stable, inexpensive, easy 
to work, and requires no 
surface protection. In peace- 
time application it will be 


available in permanent col- 
ors, designs and patterns— 
all of which will be an in- 
tegral part of the product 
itself ! 


How can you plan to 
use INDERON? 


At present, INDERON is 
available only for Army- 
Navy uses. When it is no 
longer so /urgently ~ needed 
for war, INDERON will serve 
a wide range of uses in many 
industries. For example: IN- 
DERON is ideal for marine 
application. It will resist salt 
water, terrific strains, im- 
pact blows, “abrasion, corro- 
sive and toxic fumes. In the 
building field, INDERON 
will serve as roof, walls, 


comes FY NE ve tested material 


floors and built-ins for to- 
morrow’s homes, It will be 
applied to special packaging, 
to prefabrication, to furni- 
ture, to many another field. 
Learn more about INDERON 
---Write NOW! 


Buffelen Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
Tacoma |, Washington 


Washington Veneer Co. 
Olympia, Washington 


manufacturers 


Chicago Sales Office: 
9 So. Clinton St., Chicago 6 
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NO SPRING PLATES 
NO SPRING PLANKS 


COSTS NO MORE! 


The A.S.F. Ride-Control Truck (A-3) makes possible 
material increases in freight-train speeds when used with 
long-travel, easy-riding coil springs. Thus, the cars 
under which it is used can carry more revenue tonnage 
in any given period. And increased speeds that provide 
faster overall schedules and service at lower unit cost 
are the measure of true operating economy. 


Protection of lading and reduction of car maintenance 
and roadbed wear are additional factors that make this 
truck a sound choice from an operating economy stand- 
point. 

While the Ride-Control Truck is safe for high-speed 
operation, it is in the.price and weight range of conven- 
tional freight-car trucks. 
































YES—if he’s wearing 
AO Safety Goggles! 


AO Safety Goggles provide protection against eye hazards... 
remove the danger of lost-time eye injuries. The man working 
unprotected takes the risk. And it’s usually a costly day for him— 
and for you—when an eye accident injures his sight. 


How many of your workers are taking such risks? An AO 
Safety Engineer can point them out by making an eye hazard 
survey of your road. He'll also recommend the proper goggle 
for each type of job. Call in an AO man this week——and help 
keep eye accidents out of your system. 


American & Optical 


COMPANY 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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oxpok Driving Wheel Centers 
prevent out of round wheels and 
flat spots. They permit more effec- 
tive counterbalancing. 


The unique box-section rim and 
spoke construction provides 
greater strength with less weight. 


With BOXPOK Wheels locomotives 
stay in active service longer, tire 
mileage is increased, and main- 
tenance expense is reduced. 





Over the Years, Boxpok 
Wheels Have Proven Their 
Real Value on Hundreds 
of Locomotives in Service 
Throughout the World. 








iENERAL STEEL CASTINGS|| 


EDDYSTONE, PA. GRANITE CITY. ILL. 
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LOOP MR ANEW  vEELOEL a PO LOOSE ite SARA LORIE LR i EIT 


SAFEGUARD THE TRAILS TO VICTORY... 


By a new method of manufacture you are assured uni- 
formity of the important thread feature for the entire 
length of the threaded portion, minimizing imperfect 
or non-uniform nut fit, accomplishing the bolt assembly 
desired in high standard track structure. 


Physical properties of our track bolts are controlled 
automatically in every step of production, thus enabling 
CF&I to offer another dependable quality product. 





The Colorado 
Fuel o7 lron 
Corporation 


GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, COLO. 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR 


This Newly-Designed Postwar ““Threedex” Coach 
Is The Answer To The Commuters’ Prayer 


No starry-eyed, visionary dream is this radical departure from the 
conventional suburban coach. It’s real, it’s practical—all its details 
expertly designed and engineered by Pullman-Standard. This 
newcomer among coach cars is air-conditioned and has a novel 
arrangement of upper and lower decks that seats all passengers 
comfortably. There are individual reading lights and space for stowing 
luggage out of the way. Gone will be jostling, standing in the aisles, 
in this car of the future—truly the answer to the commuters’ prayer! 


‘ 
As yet this most modern postwar car is only on paper and you 


can’t ride on a blueprint, to be sure. But it illustrates the advanced 





thinking Pullman-Standard is devoting to the railroads’ postwar 
equipment. It is planning many more new types of cars to give 
passengers more for their money when the materials are available. 


Just as Pullman-Standard’s production today is devoted entirely to 
matériel to help our fighting men win speedy victory, so will our 
postwar planning and research program do much to help establish 
gainful employment in the peace to come. 
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Canadian National Installs C. T. C. on 185 
Miles of Line 
Power switch machines, and the use of signals rather than time- 
tables to authorize train movements, increases track mer 


and saves train time between Moncton, N. B., and Halifax, N.S.., 
on a line handling large quantities of war traffic. 

















Army-Navy Forwarding Operation Speeds 
L. C. L. War Freight 


Describes service inaugurated two years ago which has expedited 
shipments, reduced costs, and conserved railroad equipment. 


The Railways and the Colleges 


R. E. Dougherty, vice-president, New York Central, who 
believes one of the greatest opportunities for engineers “‘lies in 
the field of economics, which is allied to operation,” herein 
states probable openings for the graduate with technical training 
in post-war days, listing qualities looked for in hiring new men, 
educational needs, etc. 
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Another New Deal Blast Against the Railways 
Yankee Shrewdness—1944 Model 

Manila Rope—A Casualty 

Train Communication to Be Used Extensiv ly. 
The Economic Causes of War 
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Canadian National Installs C. T. C. on 185 Miles of Line. . . 
Buna S Electrical Insulation 

Williamson Resigns from N. Y. C 

Army-Navy Forwarding Operation Speeds L. C. L. War Freight 
The Railways and the Colleges, by R. E. Dougherty. .... . 
Dynamometer Test Plant Results on the Type E Booster 
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are expertly designed 


for mainline service! 


OOD railroad practice requires the use of a 
sturdy, safe, effitient and easily operated 
switch stand on main track switches. 

The rugged construction, the flexibility of 
application and the degree of inherent safety of 
the “Union” hand-operated Switch Stand are 
obtained by using design features resulting from 
years of experience with power-operated switch 
machines. Incorporated in a single mechanism 
are facilities for operating the switch, elements 


for locking a standard lock rod when the points 


are normally positioned and a circuit controller, 
for signal control, which checks that the switch 
points are actually locked. Point detection is 
also provided in the same mechanism to secure 
additional safety for facing-point train movements. 

The “Union” T-20 and T-21 hand-operated 
Switch Stands are identical except that the T-21 
has a built-in target drive mechanism. Their 
design permits convenient and effective applica- 
tion of electric locks and practically all of their 
parts are interchangeable. See Bulletin No. 156. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 
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RECKLESS DEMAGOGUERY: The 
recent reworking by Assistant’ Attorney 
General Berge of Vice-President Wallace’s 
1943 attacks on the railroads is appraised by 
this issue’s leading editorial as a New Deal 
effort to assure the rejected Wallace’s fol- 
lowing of economic illiterates that the party 
is still eager for their votes. The editorial 
discusses and answers in turn the allega- 
tions of the indictment which Berge drew 
without benefit of grand jury to charge the 
railroads with five sins of commission and 
one of intention. At the same time it is 
pointed out that Berge, as Wallace before 
him, could afford to risk their reckless 
demagoguery because the railroads have 
not yet done an adequate job in educating 
the public on even the bare essentials of a 
public policy regarding transportation 
which will give all carriers equal oppor- 
tunity to maintain and improve their service. 
& 
REJOINDERS: Meanwhile, the Berge 
blast and the follow-through by Attorney 
General Biddle have brought sharp rejoin- 
ders from the railroads and _ shippers. 
The prompt reply of Chairman Johnston of 
the Western Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives, reported in last week’s issue, has 
been followed by the Kansas City speech 
wherein the Association’s general counsel, 
Joseph H. Hays, warned that the threat- 
ened anti-trust prosecutions of the carriers 
would bring chaos and ruin to industry. 
G. H. Shafer, president “of the National 
\ssociation of Shippers’ Advisory Boards, 
came forward with a prediction that the 
attorney general will get little or no en- 
couragement from the shippers, who have 
implicit confidence in the I. C. C. And the 
Allied. Florists’ Association of Illinois 
showed how it felt when it made the Biddle 
attack an occasion for the presentation to 
Ralph Budd of a large bouquet in recogni- 
tion of his service as defense transportation 
commissioner and of the. wartime achieve- 
ments of the railroad industry. 
3 

TRUCKERS TAKEN OVER: The 
O. D. T., acting under an Executive Order 
issued by President Roosevelt, took nominal 
possession of 103 midwestern trucking com- 
panies at 12:01 a. m. August 12. The action 
followed a “labor disturbance” which re- 
sulted from the failure of the truckers to 
comply with a War Labor Board directive 
awarding a wage increase of seven cents 
an hour to their employees. With operating 
ratios pushing up to 100, the operators had 
pleaded inability to pay; but O, D, T. put 
the wage hike into effect on a current basis, 
leaving the back-pay to come out of future 
earnings. 


oe 
THOMPSON QUITS I. W. C.: Chester 
C. Thompson has resigned as chairman of 
the advisory board and president of the 
government-owned Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration to become president of American 
Waterway Operators, Inc. He has headed 
I. W. C. since November, 1939, when he 
succeeded the late Major General T. Q. 
Ashburn, whose 15-year reign was ended by 
Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, then assistant 
secretary of commerce, shortly after the 





The Week at a Glanee 


Corporation was transferred from the War 
Department to the Department of Com- 
merce. I. W. C. Vice-President John S. 
Powell is acting chairman and president, 
pending appointment of a permanent suc- 
cessor to Mr. Thompson. 
2 
GRAIN-CAR SHORTAGE?: Senator 
Langer of North Dakota has been hearing 
from home about grain-car shortages m 
the Northwest. And he wants the matter 
investigated by the same Senate interstate 
commerce subcommittee which looked into 
the grain-car situation last year and “got 
results.” His call for the probe is made in 
Senate Resolution 321, introduced this week. 
+ 

RAILWAYS AND COLLEGES: R. E. 
Doughtery, vice-president of the New York 
Central has looked over the opportunities 
which post-war railroading may offer to 
college graduates — especially those with 
technical training. He sets forth his realis- 
tic but optimistic findings in one of this 
issue’s feature articles. He thinks there 
will be opportunities for sound cooperation 
between colleges and the railroads, provided 
too many educational institutions do not 
seek to participate, thus creating “wasteful, 
inefficient, competition in education.” And 
he warns the college graduate that he must 
not expect privileged status in such matters 
as guarantees against lay-offs and other 
vicissitudes of the business; the college 
man must take his chancés with the rest 
of the organization. 


® 
PULLMAN NEGOTIATES: Pullman 
is Opening negotiations for the sale of its 
sleeping-car business to the railroads. 
Under the terms of the recent court decree 
giving it the choice, it has decided to re- 
tain its car-building business. At the same 
time it would have preserved, if possible, 
the pool system of sleeping-car service 
which the court found in effect to be de- 
sirable in the public interest and to the 
economic advantage of the railroads. Thus 
the proposal to arrange for the take-over 
by. a .railroad: group, which, as Pullman 
President Crawford puts it, would be able 
to continue the operation “under the man- 
agement of a going, experienced organiza- 
tion that could be taken over with the phys- 
ical properties.” 
a 

WILLIAMSON TO RETIRE: Acting 
upon the advice of his physicians, Frederick 
E. Williamson has resigned from the New 
York Central presidency which he has held 
for 13 years. The resignation becomes 
effective on September 1, and the new 
N. Y.-C. president will be Gustav Metz- 
man, the system’s Chicago vice-president. 
The N. Y. C. board accepted Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s resignation with “great reluc- 
tance and deep regret,” paying tribute to 
his leadership throughout the years of 
depression and in the present war period. 
His railroad career, extending back to 
1898, includes a three-year term as presi- 
dent of the Burlington; and a brief tour 
of Army duty early this year as one of 
the seven colonels commissioned to serve 
as regional directors during the period of 
War Department operation. 
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YANKEE SHREWDNESS?: The busi- 
ness leadership of New England, as 
represented by the New England Council, 
appears well pleased at the prospects for 
federal expenditures on the “matching” 
basis for post-war airport and highway 
facilities in that section. Yet out of a 
hypothetical appropriation of $90 million 
for air transport facilities, New England 
would receive about $4.7 million—5.2 per 
cent of the national total while New Eng- 
landers pay 8 per cent of total federal 
income taxes. In other words, in order to 
enjoy a federal gift of $4.7 millions, New 
Englanders, as federal taxpayers, would 
first have to contribute $7.2 million. Like- 
wise, in the case of federal-aid highways, 
New England can look forward to the 
prospect of paying $40 million in income 
taxes in order to get back 65 cents on the 
dollar for highway development. “Yankee 
Shrewdness-—1944 Model” is what one of 
this issue’s editorials calls it. 
e 
C. T. C. ON C. N. R.: Track capacity 
has been increased and train delays reduced 
by the centralized traffic control system 
which has been installed on the Canadian 
National’s 185-mile line between Cata- 
mount, N. B., and Windsor Junction, N. S. 
The line includes the 124.7-mile operating 
district between Moncton and Truro where 
the before-and-after picture for a compar- 
able month shows that the speed of through 
freights was up from 13.84 m. p. h. to 18.06 
m. p. h., despite the fact that 115 more 
trains were operated. Gross ton-miles for 
the district increased 14.67 per cent. Sav- 
ings in train time are attributed in part to 
the power switch machines and in part to 
the use of signals rather than timetables 
and train orders. The installation is de- 
scribed in the article beginning on page 297. 
@ 

BOOSTER KEEPS IN STEP: De- 
velopment of the booster has kept pace 
with the changes in locomotive design which 
have met the requirements of improved 
train performances of recent years. Espe- 
cially adapted to the new operating condi- 
tions is the Franklin Railway Supply Com- 
pany’s Type-E-beester, the design of which 
has followed the trend toward higher steam 
pressures in modern engines. The booster 
has been given exhaustive dynamometer 
tests covering all features of operation un- 
der conditions simulating as nearly as pos- 
sible the: actual locomotive application. Re- 
sults of the tests are shown in the illus- 
trated feature article beginning on page 309 


HANDLING ARMY L. C. L.: Freight 
forwarding operations inaugurated two 
years ago by the Army Transportation 
Corps’ Traffic Control Division have 
greatly expedited the railroad journeys of 
war materials moving in |. c. 1. quantities 
while at the same time reducing government 
shipping costs and conserving railroad 
equipment. One of this issue’s illustrated 
feature articles describes the operation, 
which has also handled the Navy’s I. c. 1. 
business. An outstanding record has been 
made on the utilization of refrigerator cars 
which would otherwise return empty to 
California and Utah. 
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< ~ Inner strips of insulation 
, are folded about the con- 
ductor. 








Pure tin backing on the 
final layer forms a con- 
tinuous metal mold. 


a 
With metal mold re- 
moved after vuicaniza- 
tion, the finished cable _ 
is ready for testing and x — 
shipment. i) : ay 
“7, Zs 2 j 
Zz y) 


~— 
LOOK FOR THE @) SINGLE RIDGE J 


aw 
* THE OKONITE STRIP PROCESS 


The Okonite Strip Insulating Process is a unique and supe- 





rior method of applying rubber insulation to a conductor. 


Strips, cut from uniformly calendered sheets, are passed 
through “covering wheels”. These strips are formed or 
folded lengthwise about the conductor and thus insure per- 
fect centering. 

One continuous operation is used to apply at least 
two or more layers as required, the outermost layer being 
a strip with tin backing. 

The insulated conductor is thus temporarily encased in 
a continuous tin mold. It is wound around a drum of large 
diameter, ready for vulcanization. The metal mold provides 
uniform heat distribution throughout the length. 

After the cable has cooled, following vulcanization, the 
tin backing is peeled off as the finished wire is unwound 








from one reel and wound on another. 
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tome of the rubber shortage, all manufacturers 
have been forbidden by the government to use natural 
rubber in wires and-cables for commercial use. 

In 1942 it became apparent that Buna S would be the 
principal synthetic rubber to be used for insulation. Using 
Buna S synthetic rubber is not a new process for The 
Okonite Company. In 1939, before hostilities began, the 
Okonite Research Department had imported Buna S from 
Europe*and soon found out how to use it in place of the 
small amount of natural rubber used in Okolite, an oil 
base insulation. 

Extensive proving-ground tests have shown that Okolite 
made with Buna S possesses the same electrical and 
mechanical characteristics as when made with natural 
rubber. In addition, Okolite made with Buna S is applied 
to the conductor by the familiar Okonite Strip Insulating 
Process*. 

While the industry, as a whole, is using Buna S rubber 
extensively, only Okonite uses the complete Strip Process 
to apply it. The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 
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Another New Deal Blast Against 
the Railways 


The speech of Assistant Attorney General Wendell Berge at Kan- 
sas City on August 7 attacking the railroads is so closely repetitive of 
Henry Wallace’s onslaught on them at Dallas last October (see Railway 
Age, October 23, 1943, page 657) that the connection between them is 
obvious. Wallace’s New Deal assignment apparently was to line up the 
vote of the economic illiterates who are the political heirs of the pop- 
ulists. Wallace having been given the gate by the Democratic party, 
Berge must have been directed to deliver the vice-president’s Dallas 
speech over again to demonstrate to the Wallace following that the 
party is still eager for their votes. 


Berge charged the railroads with five sins of commission and one 
of intention. One charge was the oft-repeated allegation of “discrim- 
inatory freight rates” against the West and South. The whole question 
of interterritorial freight rates is now under investigation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the tribunal established by law to deal 
with such matters. If Mr. Berge is dissatisfied with the Commission, 
he might perhaps better talk to President Roosevelt than the public, 
because all of the members of that tribunal are appointees of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 


His second charge was that railroad rates are “fixed by private con- 
spiracies and not by public authority.” The essential falsity of this 
charge is shown by the fact that the Commission can prevent any rate 
from going into effect, whether proposed by an individual railway or 
a group of railways. The late Joseph B. Eastman had as great zeal 
for the public welfare as any public servant the nation ever had; and 
unlike Mr. Berge, he had knowledge and experience of how to protect 
that welfare in transportation. Of the criticism of the system by which 
freight rates are initiated, Mr. Eastman on June 15 last year said it had 
its source “not in the shippers of the country, but in the lawyers and 
economists of the Department of Justice.” He added that he had “no 
doubt whatever” that the method of originating rates which Berge des- 
ignates as a conspiracy serves “a useful purpose” and is “desirable in 
the public interest.” 


Berge’s charges (3) and (5) were to the effect that motor, water- 
way, and air carriers have been “placed at a disadvantage” and “re- 
tarded.” Practically all the investment excepting in vehicles and ves- 
sels used in providing these other types of transportation has been 
made from public funds in a sum aggregating more than the total in- 
vestment in railroads. @perators of vehicles and vessels using this 
publicly-owned plant pay fees for its use which vary from zero for the 
waterways, to nominal (i.e., not fully compensatory), in the case of 
highways and airways. Since the railroads not only have to supply 
similar plant for themselves from their own resources, but also have 
to pay taxes on the ownership of such plant, while competing plant in 
public ownership is tax free, one may wonder under what possible 
“disadvantage” air, highway, or waterway transportation may suffer 
comparable to that under which the railroads are laboring. 


Mr. Berge’s fourth charge was that a “monopolistic condition” 
within the railroad industry has delayed the introduction of techno- 
logical improvements. It is possible, by careful selection of instances 
(and if one’s audience does not ask embarrassing questions to bring 
out all the facts) to make a deceptively plausible prima facie case for 
this charge. In any industry or activity there are always those who 
seek to persuade competitors not to introduce innovations. The proof 
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of the charge, however, must lie, not in instances of 
efforts to retard innovation, but in evidence that 
such efforts have succeeded in significant measure. 
Mr. Berge cannot produce such evidence. It does 
not exist. 

The sin of intention which Mr. Berge lays 
against the railroads is that they are planning to 
monopolize all forms of transportation under a 
scheme of “integration.” All the railroads have 
asked for (see Railway Age, September 18, 1943, 
page 466) is an “equal opportunity” with others to 
enter “the air field, the truck field, the bus field, 
and the field of waterways”—of course, under such 
regulation to forestall monopoly as already exists 
in those fields. To contend that the railroads seek 
to monopolize an entire area of the economy merely 
because they seek permission to enter into compe- 
tition in it is about as rational as to say that, be- 
cause a man asks for a glass of beer, he desires to 
become shooting drunk. Every reputable economist 
who has written on transportation during the past 
decade has recommended that the railroads be 
given permission they seek to supplement their rail 
service by engaging in other forms of transporta- 
tion. The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in a recent poll of its member associations 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of giving the rail- 
roads this right—despite the objections of opera- 
tors of the other types of transportation, who pre- 
fer to have the railways prevented from increasing 
competition with them. How can desire of the 
railways to increase competition in transportation 
be construed as a desire to monopolize it? 

The provision of other types of transportation 
by the railroads is a convenience which is being 
called for by users of transportation who demand 
a “department store” type of service to supplement 
the “specialty shop” condition which now prevails 
in the transportation market. With alert regula- 
tory commissions actively on the job to prevent 
monopolization, it is not possible to ascribe any- 
thing but demagogy to one who makes the charge 
that Mr. Berge has made, echoing Henry Wallace. 

The fact that Berge, as Wallace before him, can 
afford to risk such reckless demagoguery shows 
the railroads have not yet done an adequate job 
in educating the public on even the bare essentials 
of a public policy regarding transportation which 
will give all carriers equal opportunity to main- 
tain and improve their service. 


Yankee Shrewdness-- 1944 Model 


The business leadership of- New England appears 
to be well pleased at the prospects and proposed means 
for post-war expansion of air and highway transporta- 
tion in that area, to judge from the July issue of the 
“News Letter” of the New England Council. One 
article in that publication sets forth, with evident edi- 
torial approval, the program of Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator C. I. Stanton whereby airports would be 
expanded by the force-feeding process of “federal aid.”’ 
Under this program, local governmental units would be 
tempted into airport expenditures to “match” gifts for 
this purpose from the federal treasury. 

Out of an hypothetical appropriation of $90 million 


for such federal aid, according to Administrator 
Stanton’s plan, New England would receive about $4.7 
million, or approximately 5.2 per cent of the national! 
total. But New Englanders pay about 8 per cent oi 
total federal income taxes. In other words, in order tv 
enjoy a federal gift of $4.7 million, New Englanders 
as taxpayers to the national treasury would first have 
to contribute $7.2 million. If this is the kind of business 
which commends itself to present-day Yankee acumen, 
then that quality has suffered a transformation from 
its early-day manifestation. In those times (which, 
incidentally, were relatively more prosperous for New 
england than recent ones have been) it may be doubted 
that the Yankee trader would have shown much en- 
thusiasm for a transaction which promised to return 
him only 65 cents on the dollar of his principal. 

New England did not achieve its initial primacy in 
industry and wealth by waiting for the federal govern- 
ment to finance public works in the area. Instead, 
its thrifty and resourceful citizens busied themselves 
with invention and with cautious investment of their 
savings—not then so largely syphoned off by the in- 
satiable demands of a federal government being pushed 
by pressure groups into invasion of the economy. In 
the days of original railroad development, New Eng- 
landers not only financed their own failroads, but in- 
vested huge sums produced by their enterprise and thrift 
in railway development in other parts of the country. 

The same issue of the “News Letter” from which 
we derive information of the method of financing air 
transportation development which seems to suit the 
present-day Yankee, also includes a report on proposed 
post-war highway expenditures. Here New England 
is looking to the beneficence of the federal government 
for a gift of $25 million out of a total federal appro- 
priation of $500 million. New England, that is,- 
seemingly without protest from her industrial and busi- 
ness leadership—looks forward to the prospect of pay- 
ing $40 million in income taxes in order to get back 
65 cents on the dollar for highway development in 
the region, 

The “News Letter” expresses no concern regarding 
the future adequacy of New England’s railroads, which 
have to rely on private investment for their improve- 
ment and development. Yet no section of the country 
is more dependent than New England upon nation- 
wide transportation service, such as only the railroads 
can give. Costs (and rates) of air and highway trans- 
portation are closely proportionate to length of haul, 
but, with railroad costs and rates, the progression 
diminishes as distance increases. Much of New Eng- 
land’s traffic, inbound and outbound, moves on “group” 
and “blanket”? rates which serve greatly to-offset the 
competitive disadvantage of the area as a whole, and 
especially its more remote points, because of distance 
both from their markets and from raw materials. As 
traffic is artificially diverted from the railroads, by the 
bait of large “investments” of public funds in plant 
for types of transportation with costs closely pro- 
portional to distance, the region will more and more 
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feel the handicap of its location—which the railroads 
have been able greatly to mitigate. 

New England is not the only section of the country 
which—by trusting to Washington coercion rather than 
to the voluntary thrift and enterprise of private citizens 
for its transportation development—is getting back only 
a fraction of what it thereby must pay out in added 
federal taxes. It is not the only region which—in its 
policy toward transportation—is dropping two birds in 
hand to pursue one in the bush—and not an especially 
nourishing fowl either, for all its fine plumage. 


Manila Rope—A Casualty 


Although American science and research have de- 
veloped remarkable substitutes for several critical ma- 
terials, including rubber and hog bristles, Manila rope 
is one of the few materials, manufactured directly from 
natural products, for which no comparable substitute 
has been found. Other fiber ropes now on the market 
lack many of the desirable qualities of Manila, and their 
tensile strengths are considerably less, ranging from 
probably 75 per cent to 80 per cent of the strength 
of Manila rope. 

Manila fiber is obtained from the leaf stalks of the 
abaca tree which belongs to the banana family and grows 
principally in the province of Davao on Mindanao, the 
great island at the tip of the Philippine archipelago. 
Small quantities also grow in Sumatra and in the Canal 
Zone, but the plant requires large quantities of moisture 
evenly distributed throughout the year and for this 
reason it flourishes in the Philippine groves. Manila 
is the strongest of vegetable fibers and is recognized 
throughout the world as the supreme fiber for rope and 
cordage. Individual fibers vary from four to eight 
feet in length, they are lightweight, soft, lustrous and 
do not stiffen when wet. They are slow to absorb 
water and dry quickly, thus preventing rot that usually 
destroys other fibers. The abaca tree grows to a 
height of 20 to 30 feet, with huge leaves characteristic 
of the banana, and develops flowers in three years, 
after which it is cut down for its fiber. 

The restoration of the abaca industry will be one of 
the first and most important undertakings facing the 
American forces when they drive the Nipponese from 
the Philippines. The problem will be complicated 
further by the fact that even prior to the war the pro- 
duction of Manila fiber was almost exclusively in the 
hands of the Japanese, with more than 23,000 Japanese 
living in the abaca growing districts. After the war 
it will be necessary to revamp the entire Manila fiber 
industry and to recruit native Filipinos for both man- 
agement and labor. 

More than 90 per cent of the world’s supply of 
Manila fiber was produced in the Philippines prior to 
the war, and about one third of the annual production, 
valued at approximately $7,000,000, came to this coun- 
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try, while shipments to Great Britain were only slightly 
less. The first samples of Manila fiber were brought 
to the United States by a lieutenant of the U. S. Navy 
in 1820, who demonstrated it in Salem, Mass. As a 
development of this episode, Manila rope became almost 
indispensable to New England fishermen and the Navy 
and throughout American industry itself. 

The abaca industry was largely in American hands 
during the period that Gen. Leonard Wood served as 
governor of the Department of Mindanao-Sulu, and the 
general encouraged discharged soldiers te establish 
abaca plantations. In the period between 1916 and 
1941 practically all American and Filipino owned plan- 
tations passed to the control of Japanese interests, 
frequently by devious methods and legal dodges, since 
the Philippine constitution forbids the sale or lease of 
public lands to persons other than those of Filipino or 
U. S. citizenship. And, although the seriousness of the 
situation caused considerable concern before the war, 
no adequate solution was reached. 


Train Communication 
to Be Used Extensively 


After twenty years of research and experiment, train 
communication has apparently reached a state of de- 
velopment which will make it an accepted railroad fa- 
cility. During those twenty years, various types of 
communication were used in scheduled train operation, 
but because of technical difficulties or imperfections, or 
because the railroads were of the opinion train com- 
munication systems could not meet all requirements in 
their partially developed state, they were not widely 
adopted. 

Now the Pennsylvania has announced that two main- 
line, four track divisions, covering 245 miles of line 
between Harrisburg, Pa., and Pittsburgh, Pa., will be 
equipped with train-to-train and train-to-tower tele- 
phone communication. A total of 300 locomotives, 90 
freight train cabin cars and six wayside towers will be 
equipped, the necessary refinements having been brought 
about through the pooling of the research and engineer- 
ing resources of the General Electric Company and the 
Union Switch & Signal Co. 

The installation will multiply by several times all the 
train communication equipment now in service and will 
apply it to one of the busiest sections of railroad in the 
world. 

On September 13, 1944, the Federal Communications 
Commission will hold a hearing for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the establishment and use of train com- 
munications systems in railroad operation. It is ex- 
pected that the information developed at this hearing 
will assist and guide the railroads in carrying out their 
further development of train communication. The an- 
nouncement states that “the Commission does not con- 
template any immediate determination of policy, but 
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expects to keep the matter open for a period sufficient 
to enable all persons to complete all reasonable experi- 
mentation and to acquire all necessary data. Further 
hearings will be held from time to time as the need 
therefor may appear.”’ 

Several railroads now have train communication sys- 
tems in regular service and ten or more are making 
intensive studies. A number of communications en- 
gineers have been appointed to make these studies and 
a fund of-highly valuable information should be avail- 
able by September 13. Among other things, the in- 
vestigation looks forward to the desirability of the as- 
signing of radio bands to railroads for train communi- 
cations systems, but a more immediate requirement 
is to show the value of communication as a means of 
improving train operation and promoting _ safety. 
Although the Pennsylvania's is an inductive rather than 
a radio system, the road’s decision to proceed with 
such an extensive installation is convincing evidence 
that experiments by that railroad, have been successful 
and that operators on at least one railroad are assured 
of the value of train communication. 


The Economic Causes of War 


Illustrative of the lack of statesmanship in this 
country and the world is the extent to which politicians, 
business leaders and labor leaders ignore the fact that 
modern wars are primarily and principally due to 
economic causes. 

Most of their proposals for establishing and main- 
taining peace contemplate the creation of international 
organizations backed by the armed force of the “‘peace- 
loving” nations. These are proposals for preventing 
wars without removing their causes. Why did Italy 
attack Ethiopia, Japan attack China and seize wide- 
spread territories belonging to other nations, and Ger- 
many seize most of Europe and attack Russia? They 
called themselves the “have-not” nations, and con- 
tended that, to improve the economic conditions of 
their peoples, they had to grab widespread territories 
which, as they claimed, had been forcibly and unfairly 
pre-empted by the “have” nations. And it was true 
that other nations—especially European—had possessed 
themselves of large parts of the earth. 

But the real cause of trouble was that these and 
most other nations (including the United States) for 
their own supposed advantage, set up tariff barriers 
around the territories they controlled or adopted other 
policies that hindered international trade. The railways 
of the United States have as much, or even more, 
reason to be concerned regarding such policies as any 
of our industries. So-called “protective” tariffs, inso- 
far as they affect domestic wages and prices, increase 
the wages and prices the railways have to pay without 
giving them any compensating benefit ; and the railways 
are injured along with other industries by policies 
which, by restricting foreign trade, tend to cause wars. 
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If the people of any country are not hindered by their 
own or other governments in selling and buying raw 
materials and (or) semi-finished and finished products 
in any part of the world they please, the people of 
that country can prosper just as much if they control 
only a small territory as if they controlled half the 
earth. But more and more nations have become 
obsessed with the belief that, by tariffs and other re- 
strictions on foreign trade, they can curtail their im- 
ports without curtailing their exports, maintain higher 
wages and prices than prevail in other countries, and 
thus enhance their prosperity. The “aggressor” na- 
tions, their foreign trade restricted by these policies, 
grab for more and more territory in order to increase 
their people’s prosperity by enlarging the areas within 
which they can trade and to make themselves self- 
sufficient in case of war. 

No world organizations that do not destroy such 
economic causes of wars can long prevent wars. And 
yet most of those in this country who most loudly 
advocate international organizations to maintain peace, 
by force if necessary, at the same time favor policies 
tending to perpetuate the true causes of wars—i.e., the 
economic causes. Most of our labor leaders and other 
New Dealers favor maintenance or even increase of 
the wages fixed during the war, which would leave 
this country in the post-war period with much the 
highest wages in its history. Maintenance of these high 
wages, by necessitating high prices and transportation 
rates here, would both hinder exports from the Unite 
States and invite increased imports to this country 
from countries able, because of lower wages, to make 
lower prices. Large imports into the United States, 
without corresponding exports from it, would curtail 
production and employment in this country—perhaps 
drastically. What would we do then? Reduce wages 
and prices? Or raise our protective tariffs further— 
and: thereby restrict foreign trade and contribute to 
the economic causes of war, as we actually did under 
both Republican and New Deal administrations between 
World War I and World War II? 

Under the Hoover administration we raised our 
tariffs, thus causing other nations to raise theirs, which 
made the world-wide depression worse. And in 1933 
President Roosevelt caused adoption of policies of rais- 
ing our wages and prices by N. R. A. and destroyed 
the International. Economic Conference at London, with 
the result of prolonging the depression throughout the 
world, and especially in the United States. Very few 
persons realize the extent to which, by such policies, 
the United States contributed to the causes of World 
War II. 

A sound international economic foundation is the 
greatest essential of an enduring peace; and economic 
policies in each country that will promote foreign trade 
are essential to a sound international economic founda- 
tion. World organizations that are not based on such 
an economi¢ foundation will not long be able to main- 
tain peace, regardless of how much armed force they 
may be empowered to use for that purpose. 
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- Project between Moncton, N. B., and Halifax, N. S., 
increases the track capacity and saves train time 
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” , S A MEANS for increasing track capacity and re- 


ducing train delays on a busy territory, the Cana- 


; dian National has installed centralized traffic con- 
3 trol on 185 miles of line, mostly single track, between 
S- Catamount, N. B., 12 miles west of Moncton, and Wind- 
d sor Junction, which is 16 miles west of Halifax, N. S. 
h Included in this territory is an operating district 124.7 


miles long between Moncton, N. B., and Truro, N. S. 


2 Comparing operations for this district for the month of 
, March of the years immediately before and after the 
, C. T. C. was installed, the average overall speed of 
d through freight trains was increased from 13.84 m.p.h. 
to 18.06 m.p.h., resulting in a reduction in overall time 
‘ trom approximately 9 hours to 6 hours 54 minutes. 
hese savings were made in spite of the fact that 115 
more trains were operated in March of the second year. 
E Comparing the corresponding months, gross ton-miles 


- increased from 134,955,395 to 154,749,549, or 14.67 per 
} cent, and net ton-miles increased from 62,932,913 to 77,- 
$30,643, or 22.9 per cent. 

This saving in train time is due in part to power switch 
machines, and in part to the use of signals rather than 
timetables and train orders to authorize train movements. 


o 
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The C. T. C. Control Machine at Halifax for the Truro-Halifax Territory. 





For example, with the power switches, a train can pull 
out of a siding, proceed on the main line, and enter an- 
other siding, in 20 to 25 minutes less time than where 
hand-throw switches are in service. With previous prac- 
tice, trains had to clear superior trains at least 10 minutes, 
or clear other trains in advance of their arrival at the 
next siding. The illuminated track diagram and the 
graphic train recorder on the C. T. C. machine show the 
locations of all trains, so that the dispatcher can-determine 
whether he can advance trains for close meets. As a 
result, approximately half the meets are so closely timed 
that neither train stops. 

Prior to the completion of this installation, a dis- 
patcher would issue from 45 to 65 train orders in eight 
hours on the 65 miles between Moncton and Springhill 
Junction. In some instances, he could not issue orders 
fast enough, and, as a result, trains would be forced to 
wait for orders. On some occasions when superior trains 
were running late, freight trains would wait for an hour 
to two hours on sidings because orders could not be is- 
sued and delivered. On the other hand, with C. T. C., in 
one instance there were 22 “trains on the board” between 
Moncton and Amherst East, 48.3 miles, an average spac- 
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Map of C. T. C. Territory 


ing of 2.2 miles to the train. Nevertheless, by careful 
manipulation, these trains were all kept moving, with no 
delays on sidings. Any other means of increasing track 
capacity, such as the construction of second track, would 
have taken years, even if the materials could have been 
secured. However, the centralized traffic control was 
installed in five months on the entire Moncton-Truro 
territory. 

The strategic location of this line between Halifax and 
Moncton is evident by study of a map of the 24,000 
miles of Canadian National lines between the ports of 
Yalifax and Sydney on the Atlantic Ocean, westward 
through Truro, Moncton, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg to Vancouver and Prince Rupert on the Paci- 
fic Coast. In normal times, passenger vessels arrive and 
depart from the port of Quebec, which is at tidewater, 
although 832 miles from the ocean. Many freight ves- 
sels likewise dock at Quebec, while many more traverse 
the St. Lawrence river up to Montreal or on up the Great 
Lakes to various inland ports. In the winter, naviga- 
tion is closed on the St. Lawrence, whereas the port of 
Halifax is open the year around, A further factor was 
the presence of enemy submarines in the Gulf of the St. 
Lawrence, which made it impracticable to use these wa- 
ters for shipping. All-of this led to the fact that as 
Canada increased its war program, more traffic was 
routed through the port of Halifax. Westward traffic 
includes fruit and agricultural products from Nova 
Scotia, steel from Svdney, and coal from Sydney, Spring- 
hill Junction and Maccan. 


Only One Railroad to Halifax 


The line between Moncton and Truro is the only rail- 
road traversing the isthmus which connects Nova Scotia 
with the continent proper. Near Moncton, three railroad 
lines converge. One line, extending north and west via 
Bathurst and Riviere du Loup to Montreal, handles 
through passenger and local freight trains. The second 
line. extending from Moncton west through McGivney. 
N. B., and Edmunston, N. B., to Montreal, handles most 
of the through freight. A third line from Moncton ex- 
tending south to Saint John, N. B., handles local traffic 
as well as through business moving to and from Boston. 
Mass., and other points in the United States. Beyond 
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Truro, 124 miles east of Moncton, the principal main 
line extends south 64 miles to Halifax, and a second line 
extends north and east 224 miles to Sydnéy, N. S. Thus 
the territory between Moncton and Truro constitutes a 
bottleneck. 

Not only from the standpoint of the heavy traffic but 
also because of numerous curves, long heavy grades, ani 
total rise and fall, the 124-mile section between Moncton 
and Truro is one of the most difficult for train operation 
on the Canadian National. In consideration of these 
physical difficulties, the benefits effected by the central- 
ized traffic control are all the more striking. The long 
grades and large total rise and fall result from the fact 
that the track is only 25 to 30 ft. above tidewater at 
several places, while between these points it passes over 
ridges varying from 225 to 615 ft. above sea level. Be- 
tween East Mines and Folly Lake, 11.1 miles, the line 
ascends from 200 ft. to 615 ft., with grades ranging up 
to 1.47 per cent, this being the ruling grade westbound 
on the eastern half of the territory. with a tonnage rating 
of 1.930 tons. From Folly Lake the line then descends 
westward for about 23 miles to an elevation of 100 ft. at 
Oxford Junction. In this section the ruling ascending 
grade eastward varies from 0.8 to 1.11 per cent for 2 
miles through and just east of Westchester. The ton- 
nave rating fixed by this grade is 2.420 tons. 

Between Oxford Junction and Springhill Junction, the 
line is rolling with short grades ranging up to 1.1 per 
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cent. Beyond the latter point a ruling grade of 0.9 to 
1.05 per cent for 2.1 miles against eastward traffic limits 


Sackville, the line ascends westward 125 ft. in 3.8 miles, 
this being a ruling grade westward, on which the rating 
ey ~ lms ?. 260 tons, From Evans to Dorchester the grade de- 
sends westward practically all the way for 4.5 miles,.and 
nuch of this is from 1.00 per cent to a maximum of 1.25 
yer cent and the curvature is bad. This section is the 
ruling grade eastward on the west half of the Moncton- 
lruro territory, the tormage rating being 2,040 tons. For 
about 10 miles from the east end of Dorchester to a point 
vest of Memramecook, the line is on marsh land in the 
vallev of the Memramecook river at an elevation ranging 
‘rom 20 ft. to 30 ft. 


Large Volume of Important Traffic 


four scheduled through passenger trains are operated 
n each direction daily, each consistitig of 14 to 16 cars. 


\ Qne passenger train in each direction daily to and from 





the Tormentine-Prince Edward Island line also uses the 
C. T. C. territory between Moncton and Sackville. Ap- 
proximately 15 through freight trains are operated in 
each direction daily. The local freight trains operate on 
short runs, but in effect ‘there is a way-freight in each 
direction daily except Sunday over the entire territory. 
\ switching crew makes a round trip from Truro to 
Sibert and East Mines daily, and similarly a switching 
crew with headquarters at Sackville works out to Am- 
herst and returns to Sackville daily, A large coal mine 
is located on a branch line out of Springhill Junction, 
and certain trains set out empty cars and pick up loaded 
cars at this yard, which lies south of the passing track. 
On an average day, therefore, the traffic on the Monc- 
ton-Truro territory includes 8 through passenger trains. 
about 30 through freight trains, and 10 to 20 local freight. 
branch passenger, switcher movements, mine pickups and 
work trains, bringing the total to 50 to 80 train move- 
—§ nents over all or part of the territory. For example, on 
June 2, 1944, there were 78 train movements on this 
territory. 
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the tonnage to 2,300 tons. Starting two miles west of. 





Westbound Passenger Train Leaving Truro 


The arrangements at the ends of double track, at 
special siding layouts and at junctions are considerably 
more complicated than on a conventional single-track 
line with a succession. of ‘single siding layouts. There- 
fore, from the standpoint of track arrangement, switching 
operations, signaling and the control of train movements 
by signals, this Moncton-Truro territory includes numer- 
ous practices that may be applicable to similar problems 
elsewhere. 

Double track extends through Moncton and to Painsec 
Jct., 7.2 miles; westward from Truro to Belmont, 7.5 
miles ; and between Maccan and Springhill West, 9 miles. 
These three sections of double track total 24 miles, the 
remaining 100 miles between Moncton and Truro being 
single track. On the sections of single track between 
Painsec Junction and Maccan, as well as between Spring- 
hill and Belmont, there are sidings at the towns which 
are indicated by dots on the accompanying map. Also 
extensions of second track form single sidings at Painsec 
Jct., at Maccan, and at Springhill. 

With certain exceptions, the single sidings have ca- 
pacities ranging from 60 to 70 cars. At Evans, a long 
siding is provided with two crossovers near the middle 
at the summit of grades from each direction. This ar- 
rangement saves time when a train has to double the hill 
either way up to Evans. Similarly there are long sidings 
with crossovers at Springhill Junction and at Sackville. 
\t Folly Lake there are two sidings, both on the north 
side of the main track. At Upper Dorchester there are 
sidings on each side of the main track. 


Electric Switch Mechanisms 


With few exceptions, the centralized traffic control in- 
cludes electric switch machines at the siding switches, at 
the ends of double track, and at the crossovers. The dis- 
tance between Dorchester and Upper Dorchester is only 
2.7 miles, -and from Upper Dorchester to College Bridge. 
2.8 miles. For these reasons, with the C. T. C., there is 
not much occasion to use the sidings at Upper Dorches- 
ter‘ for the passing of through trains. Therefore, the 
switches of these sidings, one on each side of the main 
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— West to Moncton 


Track and Signal Plan Through Sackville 


track, are equipped with spring switch mechanisms rather 
than switch machines. Similarly, spring mechanisms 
were installed at the switches of the single siding at 
River Philip, and at Memramcook. 


Signaling Arrangements 


The signals are the searchlight type, and the C. T. C.- 
controlled signals display the same aspects as those stand- 
ard for interlocking home signals on the Canadian Na- 
tional. At the end of a power-operated siding, the 
station-entering signal has three signal units. The upper 
unit displays three aspects which apply to through move- 
ments on the main track. The middle unit is a fixed red 
marker to represent a medium speed route which does 
not exist in such a layout. The bottom unit is a search- 
light mechanism which normally displays red, but when 
the switch is reversed this unit displays yellow under two 
reds, indicating that a train should proceed at slow speed 
into a siding. 

The main track station-leaving signals each have two 
units, the upper being a three-aspect searchlight unit, and 
the lower a red marker to complete the standard “Stop” 
aspect. These leave-station main track signals are on 
masts atthe immediate right of the track governed, at a 
point opposite the fouling on the turnout. Where a siding 
is on the north side of the main track, as, for example, 
at Wentworth, the west end of the siding was thrown 
over to 21 ft. centers to permit the signal to be located 
at the immediate right of the main track. 

When a train is to be directed to stop and enter a 
siding equipped with a spring switch mechanism, as, for 
example, at the west end of Memramcook, the station- 
entering signal is controlled to display an aspect of red- 
over-red-over-red over a lighted unit outlining a letter “S” 
on a black background. This aspect indicates that the 
train is to stop and that the head brakeman is to throw 
the hand-operated stand to reverse the switch. When 
the switch is reversed, the signal displays an aspect of 
red-over-red-over-yellow, directing the train to enter the 
siding, after which the switch, is returned to normal. 
When the train is to depart, the leave-siding signal dis- 
plays the usual aspects, and the train trails out through 
the spring switch without stopping. 


Sackville a Busy Place 


At Sackville, the branch line fom Cape Tormentine 
connects with the siding which lies te the north of the 
main track, this junction switch being operated by a 
hand-throw stand. This siding is 1.6 miles in length, 
with a power switch at each end, and a set of hand- 
throw crossovers connecting to the main track at each 
end of the station platform. A westbound passenger 
train from Cape Tormentine can use the west portion of 
this siding to enter the main track through the power 
switch, or if this part of the siding is occupied, and the 
dispatcher authorizes the train to enter the main track 
at the hand-throw crossover west of the station, he con- 
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trols the dwarf signal at the crossover to display a lett 
“S” over red. This authorizes the trainman to revers 
the crossover switches, after which the letter “S”’ is e 
tinguished and a yellow or a green aspect is displayed 
the dwarf, depending on whether one, or two or mor 
automatic blocks ahead are clear. 

C. T. C. controlled signals for each direction on th 
main line are located at each end of the station platfo 
limits so that while a passenger train is standing at ty 
station within these signal limits, a second train, as, fo 
example, an eastbound Cape Tormentine train, can \ 
brought up to the hand-throw crossover to enter tly 
siding. Such a move would be made if the west part « 
the siding north of the main track were occupied. Whe 
operating with timetables and train orders, Sackville wa 
frequently congested with trains. With the C. 
however, train movements are directed more efficient) 
thereby preventing delays and congestion at Sackville 


Springhill Junction 


\ll trains take coal and water at Springhill Juncti« 
and in many instances, freight trains set out or pick 
cars here. Eastbound passenger trains cross over 4 
Springhill West and use the “north” track from Spring 
hill West to Springhill Junction as single track. Th 
switch at the east end of this crossover is equipped wit 
a spring mechanism with the points set normally fo 
westbound train movements from the single track to th 
right-hand track west of this crossover. Therefore, 
trdin springs the points for an eastward train movemer 
from the eastward main track over this crossover to tht 
single track. 

Eastbound passenger locomotives are cut off at th 
station and run ahead to get coal and water. Ti 
train is left west of the controlled crossovers at tl 
station, and the locomotive moves to the coaling plat 
east of the controlled limits. Under this circumstance 
the dispatcher can clear the low-speed signal to perm 
the locomotive to return to its train. 

Eastbound freight trains approaching Springhill We 
are routed over the so-called freight main, which is 
continuation of the second main track. This freig 
main is adjacent the yard so that cars can be set ot 
or picked up without interfering with the movement 
other trains on the single track main line. Westboutt 
freight trains, likewise, are routed over this freight mait 
and, when ready to depart, they use the west crossovd 
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at Springhill West. This crossover is provided with a 
power machine at the east end but a spring mechanism 
is used at the east end because no selection of routes 
in the facing-point direction need be made at this switch. 


Runaway Protection 


The crest of the grade is about midway between 
Springhill Junction and Springhill West, and the grade 
descends at a rate of about 1 per cent for 2.6 miles 
from Springhill West. Years ago a string of cars drifted 
west from Springhill Junction, down the eastbound main 
track and met an eastbound passenger train. For this 
reason an extra switch, leading to a tail track, was in- 
stalled in the so-called freight main just east of Spring- 
hill West. This switch is normally set to divert west- 
bound cars to the tail track. When an eastbound freight 
train is to be routed to the freight main, the west switch 
of the east crossover at Springhill West is lined ac- 
cordingly but the signal does not clear until the train 
is about 4,000 ft. from the signal, at which time the 
derailing switch is reversed automatically, and the signal 
clears. After the rear of the train clears the derailing 
switch, the switch returns automatically to the derailing 
position without any action on the part of the dispatcher. 

To permit a westbound train movement to be made 
from the freight main to the westbound track on the 
double track, the dispatcher sends out a control to the 
east switch of the crossover, and a trainman, in telephone 
conversation with the dispatcher, pushes a control button 
in the telephone booth. This combined control causes 
the derailing switch to be reversed; then the signal 
clears for the train to depart.. As soon as the rear of 
the train clears the detector track circuit, the derailing 
switch returns automatically to its normal derailing po- 
sition to divert cars to the tail track. 


Intermediate Signals 


Where the distance between sidings is comparatively 
short, as, for example, 1.8 miles between Debert and 
East Mines, or 2.7 miles between Mons and Folly Lake, 
no intermediate automatic block signals were installed, 
there being a total of seven such instances on the 
Moncton-Truro section. In these cases, the manual 
block as_well as automatic block is from station-to-sta- 
tion, and the semi-automatic leaving signal at one siding 
acts also as a “distant” signal to the semi-automatic sta- 
tion-entering signal at the next siding. Where the 
distance between sidings ranges from 3 miles, as, for 
example, between East Mines and Londonery, to 4.2 
miles between Wentworth and Westchester, there is one 
double location of intermediate signals. On the Moncton- 
Truro territory as a whole, there are a total of 13 such 
station-to-station blocks with one double location of 
intermediates. 


C. T. C. Control Machine 


Where the siding is short or where the grades are 
descending so that there would not be train braking dis- 
tance between the signals at the two ends of a siding, 
the signal in approach has two searchlight mechanisms. 
It normally displays the yellow-over-red, Approach, 
aspect, but if the signal ahead is displaying the Approach 
aspect, the “distant” signal then displays the yellow- 
over-yellow, Advance-Approach, aspect, which indicates 
proceed prepared to stop at the second signal. 

Prior to the C. T. C. installation, tram movements 
were authorized by timetable and train orders, and, 
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prior to the war, one dispatcher handled the Moncton- 
Truro section, but after the war traffic increased, two 
dispatchers were required, one for the Moncton-Spring- 
hill section and the other for the Springhill-Truro sec- 
tion. These dispatchers were located in the office at 
Moncton. In a similar manner, the one C. T. C. control 
machine in the dispatcher’s office at Moncton now con- 
trols the entire 124.7 miles of territory between Moncton 
and Truro. On account of the heavy traffic which has 
been handled since the C. T. C. was placed in service, 
two dispatchers have been assigned to each trick to 
operate this machine. The machine is arranged in a 
“U,” with a center panel and two wings which are 
6 ft. 3 in. apart, thus allowing space for the two dis- 
patchers to be seated at their work. 

An all-electric graphic train recorder is mounted ‘in 
the desk portion of the control machine. The recorder 
sheet moves at the rate of 2 in. per hour. When a 
train occupies any one of the 58 OS track circuits, a 
corresponding stylus is energized to burn a mark on the 
paper chart. At his convenience, the dispatcher con- 
nects these marks with pen lines, thus completing a 
record of the train movements in the form of a time- 
distance chart. On a separate heading sheet, a record 
is kept of the train and engine numbers, the names of 
the enginemen and conductors, the number of loads and 
empties, the tonnage, etc. Each morning the sheet for 
24 hours is torn off the graphic train sheet, on the line 
representing the previous midnight, the heading sheet 
is pasted to it, and this becomes the official record of 
train movements. 


The Truro-Halifax C. T. C. . 


A second portion of the centralized traffic contrc’, 
extending between Truro and Windsor Junction, ‘n- 
cludes 2.5 miles of double track between Truro ar! 
Hyde, and 45.7 miles of single track between Hyde an? 
Windsor Junction. Double track, with automatic bloc‘< 
signaling for right-hand running, has been in service 
for many years on the 15.8 miles between Windsor Junc- 
tion and Halifax. : 

On the Truro-Windsor Junction territory, the line 
crosses rolling country with elevations ranging from 
about 40 ft., at river crossings, to a maximum of 182 
ft. at a poimt between Hyde and Brookfield. From 
Milford to a point 2 miles south, the grade ranges from 
0.5 to 0.7 per cent. The south approach to this hill 
is about 1 mile long, with grades ranging from 0.64 to 
0.89 per cent. These are the ruling grades. The cur- 
vature is light, except on a short section just north of 
Wellington, where there are nine curves ranging up to 
2 deg. 55 min. within a distance of three miles. As a 
result of the light grades and curvature, this Truro- 
Windsor Junction section is “fast track,” as compared 
with the Truro-Moncton territory. 

Between Hyde and Windsor Junction there are 9 
single sidings ranging from 70 to 90 car capacities. When 
installing the C. T. C., three additional sidings were 
taken out of service: Lantz, between Elmsdale and Mil- 
ford; Enfield, between Elmsdale and Sandy Grove; and 
Hilden, between Brookfield and Hyde. As part of the 
C. T. C. project, electric switch machines were installed 
at the 18 remaining siding switches. The end-of-double- 
track switches at Hyde and at Windsor Junction are 
operated by spring and buffer mechanisms. The turn- 
outs at the ends of the sidings are No. 12, and those at 
the ends of double track are No. 20. 

The distance between sidings is approximately 3 miles 
except where sidings were removed; for example, the 
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distance between Milford and Elmsdale is 5.6 miles. In 
all instances, however, there is only one double location 
of intermediate signals between sidings, this practice be- 
ing adopted in contrast to using more intermediates 
because of the comparatively high train speeds, thereby 
reducing the delay for a train leaving a siding after 
being passed by a train of the same direction on the main 
track. 

The lengths of the sidings are such that the distance 
between signals at the two ends ranges from 3,750 ft. 
to 4,250 ft., which is not considered to be adequate for 
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General Layout Between Catamount and Moncton 


train stopping distance at 65 m.p.h. For this reason, 
all intermediate signals are equipped with a second 
searchlight unit which normally displays red, but when 
the second signal ahead displays the Stop aspect, the 
intermediate displays the Advance-Approach, yellow- 
over-yellow aspect, which indicates “proceed preparing 
to stop at second signal.” 


Time Saved by C. T. C. 


The centralized traffic control between Truro and 
Windsor Junction is controlled by a machine in the 
dispatcher’s office at Halifax, one dispatcher being as- 
signed to the operation of this machine exclusively. In 
addition to 4 through passenger trains each way daily, 
the Truro-Halifax district also handles three passenger 
trains in each direction daily between Halifax and Syd- 
ney via Truro. On an average day there are about 10 
through freight trains and a local freight each way daily ; 
thus, with special extra trains, the combined average 
is 40 to 48 train movements daily. 

When operating by timetable and train orders, the 
passenger trains were given preference to the extent 
that during the inbound morning and outbound evening 
rush hours, freight trains lost considerable time on sid- 
ings or in the, yards after being ready to go. With the 
C. T. C. there are, in numerous instances, as many as 
20 trains “on the board,” and they are handled in such 
manner that little time is lost while waiting. 


Extra Trains Easily Handled 


On the average, a through freight can now make the 
run in either direction between Truro and Windsor 
Junction in about 45 minutes less time than previously. 
While freight trains which previously lost time in the 
yard and which are now moved when they are ready to 
go, save a total of an hour to two hours or more. Con- 
sidered as a whole, therefore, the C. T. C. saves an 
average about 1 hour and 30 minutes for through freight 
trains on this 45 miles of territory. If the passenger 
trains are running late they can easily make up time, 
and extra passenger trains can be handled much faster 
than previously. On certain occasions there has been 
a preponderance of traffic eastbound into Halifax, for 
instance, in one 11% hour period 18 extra eastbound 
trains were operated into Halifax from Truro, in ad- 
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dition to the regular scheduled trains. This volume oj 
traffic could not have been handled without. serious 
delay if the C. T. C. had not been in service. 


C. T. C. West of Moncton 


A third portion of the C. T. C. project extends west 
from Moncton to Catamount, 12 miles. At West End, 
which is at the west end of the Moncton freight yards, 
there is a C. T. C. control machine which includes the con- 
trol of the switches, crossovers and signals from Moncton 
to, but not including, Pacific Junction. This territor) 
includes, at West End, a track layout including 4 cross- 
overs and a yard lead switch, as well as either-direction 
signaling on all three tracks between West End and 
Mc Kinnon, at which point there is a junction with the 
line to Saint John, including two crossovers. Also, the 
West End machine includes control of signals at the 
end of double track at Gort, the control of a power 
switch at Odlum leading to Franklin Yard, and the 
power switches and signals at a single siding at Lutes- 
ville. At Pacific Junction, where the freight line via 
dmunston connects with the main line via Campbell- 
ton, a mechanical interlocking was replaced with an 
electric plant which includes remote control for a power 
switch and signals at the east end of the siding at 
Catamount, which is 12 miles from the freight yard at 
Moncton. Thus the overall C. T. C. projects from 
Catamount through Moncton and Truro to Windsor 
Junction totals 185 road miles. 

The centralized traffic control was installed under the 
jurisdiction of R. G. Gage, chief electrical engineer of 
the Canadian National. The General Railway Signal 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., furnished the major items 
of equipment, including the signals, switch machines, 
relays, code line apparatus, and the C. T. C. machines, 
and the construction was done under contract by the 
General Railway Signal Company of Canada, Ltd. 


Buna S 
Electrical Insulation 


UBUN, a new synthetic rubber latex insulation 
for power, lighting and communication cable has 
been developed by the United States Rubber Com- 

pany, New York, N. Y. It is made from a special modi- 
fication of the Buna S synthetic rubber used for tire 
manufacture. The qualities of Nubun include flexibility, 
impermeability to water, laminated construction, and, 
since it is made by the latex continuous dip method, per- 
fect centering of the conductor to produce an insulated 
wire of maximum conductivity and minimum diameter. 

The insulation has a voltage breakdown after submer- 
sion in water at room temperature of 650 volts per mil 
of thickness and a tensile strength of 2,500 Ib. sq. in. be- 
fore aging, and 2,000 Ib. per sq. in. after aging 96 hours 
in an oxygen bomb. It will resist severe wear because 
by the nature of the latex process, the rubber particles 
are not distorted or broken down by milling. 

The standard GR-S rubber found most advantageous 
for the greater part of the Government’s program and for 
most military applications is based on a 75 per cent buta- 
diene—25 fer cent styrene composition. The modified 
polymer ‘used for Nubun has a special styrene ratio and 
is prepared by a modified reaction technique which gives 
it improved processing and insulating properties. 
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REDERICK E. WIL- 
KF LIAMSON, acting 

upon the advice of his 
physicians, has resigned as 
president of the New York 
Central, a position he has 
held for nearly 13 years, 
and from all other of his 
responsibilities in subsidiary 
companies of the System, it 
was announced by the board 
of directors, August 14. 
Gustav Metzman, vice-presi- 
dent, with headquarters in 
Chicago, has been elected 
president to succeed Mr. 
Williamson, who will con- 
tinue in an advisory capacity 
until the end of this year. 

The board of directors, in 
accepting his resignation 
with “great reluctance and 
deep regret,” paid tribute to 
Mr. Williamson for his lead- 
ership throughout the years 
of depression, and in the present war years, when the 
“problems of management and operation became even 
more complicated and burdensome.” It was observed that 
the retiring 68-year-old executive, president since January 
1, 1932, had served the railroad industry and his company 
with “salutary distinction.” Referring to the morale pre- 
vailing on the New York Central, he is credited with 
having “inspired loyalty and enthusiasm throughout the 
ranks of the organization.” 

Mr. Williamson was born at Norwalk, Ohio, June 14, 
1876. He attended the University school, in Cleveland, 
and graduated with an A.B. degree from Yale, in 1898. 
Except for his military service in World War I, and six 
years during which he occupied various positions on 
western roads, Mr. Williamson has devoted his entire 
career to the New York Central. His first job with that 
road was in 1898, when he began as clerk on the Mohawk 
division, in Albany. He served successively, until 1917, 
as claim agent, freight agent, car accountant, assistant di- 
vision superintendent and division superintendent. In 
1917 and 1918, he was attached to the U. S. Railroad Ad- 
ministration in New York, and in the seven years follow- 
ing he acted as general superintendent and assistant to 
general manager of the New York Central. Mr. Wil- 
llamson went with the Northern Pacific, in July, 1925, as 
vice-president in charge of operation and maintenance. 
Three years later, he became executive vice-president of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and the Colorado & 
Southern, in January, 1929, becoming chairman of the 
executive committee and president of these latter two 
roads. 

On January 1, 1932, he returned to the New York 
Central as president and director of the System and its 
subsidiaries. During the 22 days of government operation 
of the railroads several months ago, Mr. Williamson was 


Photo by Blackstone Studios 
Frederick E. Williamson 
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Williamson Resigns from N. Y. C. 


Gustav Metzman, vice-president, with headquarters in 
Chicago, becomes chief executive, effective September 1 








Gustav Metzman 


commissioned a colonel in the Army and was one of seven 
regional officers put in charge. He directed Eastern re- 
gion activities. 

For many years he has been president of the Eastern 
Railroads Presidents’ Conference, a director and member 
of the executive committee, Association of American Rail- 
roads, and director of the Central of New Jersey. Mr. 
Williamson holds memberships in the American Railway 
Engineering Association and in the New York Railroad 
Club. 

Mr. Metzman, the new chief executive, who has been 
in railroading 41 years, was born at Baltimore, Md., June 
23, 1886. He attended Polytechnic Institute, in Balti- 
more, and began his railroad career on the Baltimore & 
Ohio, in 1903. From 1916-1917, he was on the staff of 
the Eastern Presidents’ Conference, and with the U. S. 
R. A. in the two years following. In 1920, he entered 
the employ of the New York Central; as transportation 
assistant to the vice-president. Two years later he was 
appointed transportation assistant to the president, which 
position he held until January 1, 1929, when he was pro- 
moted to manager of freight transportation. This posi- 
tion he occupied until 1940, when he was made assistant 
vice-president, with headquarters at Chicago. Granted a 
leave of absence in March, 1942, Mr. Metzman became 
chief of the Rail Division, Transportation Corps, U. S. 
Army in Washington. Six months later he returned to 
the New York Central as assistant vice-president and 
general-manager of the Big Four, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati. He later became vice-president and general 
manager. On January 1 of this year, Mr. Metzman was 
named vice-president with headquarters at Chicago, and 
with jurisdiction over the New York Central line west of 
Buffalo, the Big Four, the Michigan Central, the Indiana 
Harbor Belt and the Chicago River & Indiana Railroad. 
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Army-Navy Forwarding Operation 
Speeds L.C.L. War Freight 


Service inaugurated two years ago has expedited shipments, re- 
duced costs, and conserved railroad equipment; record for using 
refrigerator cars for California and Utah traffic is outstanding 


REIGHT forwarding operations inaugurated a lit- 
Fk tle over two years ago by the Army Transportation 
Corps’ Traffic Control Division have greatly expe- 
dited the railroad journeys of war materials moving in 
l.c.l. quantities while the same time reducing War De- 
partment shipping costs and conserving railroad equip- 
ment. Colonel W. J. Williamson, chief of the Traffic 
Control Division, said in a recent interview that he is 
“very proud” of the forwarding operation, which “has 
met a need in the War Department and met the requiire- 
ments of the overseas commanders.” 
He is also proud of his organization’s record in utiliz- 





Oakland, Calif., Station, Built by Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe and Leased to the Army, Is Regarded by T. C. D. as 
One of the Most Modern Freight Handling Facilities in Use 





Operations at the Stations Are the “Most Highly Mechan- 
ized of Any Freight Service” 
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ing, for westbound movements, refrigerator cars which 
would otherwise return empty to California and Utah 
points. These reefers are used under the provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Service Order 
104 which permits two or three of them to be placed in 
lieu of one box car for westbound loading. As Colonel 
Williamson put it, the Traffic Control Division has “gone 
to extremes” in utilizing the empty reefer space, making 
a much better record in that connection than the freight 
forwarders. 


Operate 14 Stations 


The service, which handles Navy as well as Army 
freight, has grown to the point where it includes five con- 
solidating stations and nine distributing stations located 
in railroad-owned freight houses. Approximately 5,000 
cars carrying about 150 million pounds of freight are 
now being dispatched from the consolidating stations each 
month. The operation is carried on under the direction 
of the Traffic Control Division’s Consolidating and Dis- 
tributing Agencies Branch, with Major James Sloss as 
branch chief and Captain J. B. McAnulty as assistant 
to chief. 

It came about as a result of Colonel Williamson's 
finding that l.c.l. handling was one of the “most critical” 
situations he encountered when he became head of 
T. C. D. There was an effective control set-up for the 
Army’s carload freight, but l.c.l. was routed haphaz- 
ardly by local transportation officers. An Lc.l. tonnage 
survey revealed that there was a heavy movement to 
western points which could be consolidated into carloads 
at Chicago. Thus the inauguration of the operation with 
a_ consolidating station at Chicago and distributing sta- 
tions at San Francisco, Calif., and Los Angeles. 

Local transportation officers were instructed to ship 
all l.c.l. originating in Official Territory and destined 
for western points to the Chicago station. On the station’s 
first day—July 1, 1942—it received 340 Ib. of freight. 
The following day it received enough more to make a 
carload, and it has never since failed to receive enough 
for a carload each day. At the present time the average 
forwardings from Chicago run to 80 cars a day. 

For the operation of its stations, T. C. D. has from the 
outset recruited men with experience in railroad L.c.l. 
and freight forwarder operations. The success of the 
venture is attributed by Major Sloss to the fact that 
these men “know their stuff.” 

Shortly after the opening of the Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles stations, the desirability of estab- 
lishing a distributing station in Utah and consolidating 
stations at New York and Philadelphia became apparent. 
The Utah station was established August 15, 1942, while 
the New York and Philadelphia consolidating stations 
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were brought in a month later, when distributing sta- 
tions were also set up in Army depots at Fort Worth, 
Tex., and San Antonio. About the same time an east- 
bound service from Chicago to New York and Philadel- 
phia was added. In January, 1943, distributing stations 
were opened at Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash., and 
Spokane. 


Half of Tonnage Is Navy Freight 


The big push came on February 1, 1943, when the 
Navy began participating in the service. The Navy had 
been interested from the outset, but certain accounting 
problems had to be resolved before it could*come in. 
The Navy’s tonnage now amounts to about half the 
total, and its interests are in the hands of liaison officers 
assigned to each station. Lieutenant (JG) Howard 
Amor functions as the Navy’s liaison officer with T. C. D. 
headquarters, under the supervision of Commander F. C. 
Toal, Chief of the Transportation Division, Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts. 

Meanwhile stations in addition to those mentioned 
above have been established from time to time. They 
are at St. Louis, Mo., Tacoma, Wash., Oakland, Calif., 
El Paso, Tex., and Atlanta, Ga. The operation at San 
Antonio soon outgrew the facilities available at the Army 
depot there and now has its own station, while consolli- 
dation and distribution in the Ogden, Utah, area are 
handled at the Ogden arsenal. At Memphis, Tenn., 








The Chicago Consolidating Station Where Average Forwardings Now Run to 80 Cars a Vay 


there is what Major Sloss describes as a “rather informal” 
operation. 

Also, the Army ships many consolidated cars which 
do not go through the consolidating stations. And there 
is still a substantial amount of Army l.c.l. left for the 
commercial forwarders to handle. It is pointed out that 
when the operation was established Army regulations 
precluded the use of commercial forwarder services, since 
the forwarders were then unregulated and their rates 
unpublished. 


Stations Highly Mechanized 


The principal reason for the reduced cost and expedited 
handling at the Army-Navy consolidating and distrib- 
uting stations is mechanization. The operation is the 
“most highly mechanized of any freight service” is the 
way Major Sloss puts it. Full use is made of such equip- 
ment as fork lift trucks, warehouse tractors, hydraulic 
lifts, hoists, cranes, etc. Without this equipment, it is 
conceded that the job could not be done; for the neces- 
sary manpower could not be recruited. Newly-built sta- 
tions leased from the Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe 
at Oakland, and from the Great Northern at Seattle 
are called “the most modern freight handling facilities 
in use. 

Another factor in the efficient operation of the stations 
is the all-commodity rate set-up accorded the government 
(Continued on page 308) 


























































































The Railways and the Colleges: 





On the Campus of Northwestern University, at Evanston, Ill. 


By R. E. Dougherty, 


Vice President, New York Central System 


HE Board of Directors of the American Railway 
Engineering Association, reestablished its com- 
mittee on Cooperative Relations with Universities 
in 1940. Railroad executives, without exception, have 
expressed great interest in this work. Likewise interest 
among the universities has been most gratifying. Ex- 
pressions of opinion from university men have in some 
instances been decidedly critical of the past of the railroads 
and skeptical of the future. . This line of thought, coupled 
with the glamour of certain competing forms of trans- 
portation, and other reasons, has been manifested by 
a growing lack of interest among students in the railroad 
courses and the discontinuance by the universities of 
certain railroad subjects which some of us had the priv- 
ilege of taking. 
One of the most cruel phases of the years of depression 
was the fact that boys graduating from universities, filled 


_* Abstracted from an address before the Administratie section of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education at the annual meet- 
ing of this Society at Cincinnati, Ohio on June 24. 
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A statement of the opportunities for the graduate, 
especially with technical training, in postwar days 


with hope and ambition and well equipped, found insuf- 
ficient place in industry, and I dare say that that was 
true not only of the railroads but of almost every other 
form of industry. In the ’I'wenties the total employ- 
ment on the roads averaged about 1,800,000. This was 
reduced in the ’Thirties to about 1,000,000 and was less 
than that figure in 1933 and 1938; it now approximates 
1,300,000. 

I am optimistic as to the future of the railroads and 
have faith that they will continue to serve as the major 
transportation agency for any period of time which it is 
possible for any of us to foresee. We realize fully that 
much of the intensive competition of the pre-war period 
will be revived and probably accentuated. The railroads 
have been studying their own problems most intensively. 
The Association of American Railroads has had a com- 
mittee of nearly fifty executive officers working for two 
years on the study of transportation, taking all phases 
of it into account., Similarly, most of the roads, certainly 
the larger systems, have their own research organizations 
which are studying their individual problems. In all of 
this it seems that if the country is prosperous, the volume 
of business will be there for the railroads but if the 
country is not prosperous we will all suffer together. 


Opportunities in the Years Ahead 


The experiences of the depression, coupled with the 
war and other factors have created situations such as 
that which the New York Central faces in the not far 
distant future. Within the next ten years there will be 
over 500 positions of responsibility and importance on 
this one railroad where the present incumbents will 
retire on account of having reached the age of 70. This 
number may be increased by physical disability and in- 
capacity, requiring the retirement of others prematurely. 
Similar situations prevail on many other roads. 

There will be no lack of capable men who may be 
required to fill the important positions during the next 
decade but I am much concerned with the lack of younger 
men in their twenties and early thirties who, in the 
normal course of events, would fill these executive posi- 
tions of importance in the coming generation. I realize 
that there are many men in the Army, particularly in 
the Military Railway Service, in Africa, Italy, India 
and probably soon, if not already, in France, who are 
receiving a post graduate education that no university 
or railroad organization could furnish, and many of them 
who come back will still be young men. In filling execu- 
tive positions, there is no substitute for the experience 
which time provides, even to capable men, but there must 
be a supply of well-trained young men to follow. 

I approach consideration of the future of the engineer 
on the railroads, and have always considered it, from an 
exceedingly broad standpoint. In other words, I do not 
believe that his functions should be limited to the deter- 
mination of stresses and strains and stability and with 
field parties, construction and similar activities. When 
a project is once authorized, its execution can be devel- 
oped along well established lines. One of the most im- 
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of the executive officers had an engineering education 


portant fields for the engineer, however, is in determining 
the economics and wisdom of the project and I believe 
that one of his greatest opportunities lies in the field 
of economics which is allied to operation. For many years 
engineers have been given assignments of this character 
in constantly increasing magnitude and number, and 
many an operating vice president has an engineering 
assistant helping him analyze his problems, many of them 
having to do exclusively with operation. 


A Broadening Field 


The right kind of an engineer should have the oppor- 
tunity to enter the operating department. Traffic officers 
have shown increasing interest in the engineer, particu- 
larly in the location and development of the physical 
plants of industry. The real estate officer finds the en- 
gineer of value to him in his various problems, including 
development, appraisals, assessments, etc. In fact there 
is an increasingly important field in valuation, deprecia- 
tion, etc., from the real estate, rate-making and income 
tax standpoints for the engineer with C. P. A. inclina- 
tions. Our insurance and fire protection problems have, 
for years, been under the jurisdiction of engineers. There 
is a field for the engineer in the purchasing department, 
particularly having to do with the purchase of materials 
for the construction of track, structures and equipment. 

Many railroads face extensive problems having to do 
with the development of coal, oil and timber lands. Ana- 
lytical studies involving not only immediate operation, 
but consolidation and coordination, are frequently de- 
veloped by the engineering analyst in conjunction with 
the operating, traffic and legal officers. Beginning about 
1900 and continuing to the depression there was a tre- 
mendous amount of expansion and reconstruction of 
existing facilities. Such improvements have given the 
railroads a plant capable of carrying the greatest business 
in their history. 


Foresee Changes in Railroad Plant 


There are many improvements under consideration 
that are a sequel to studies of increases in speed and 
improvements in freight and passenger service. Prob- 
ably the greatest change in railroad plant in the next 
generation will have to do with motive power and other 
equipment, particularly the former, although there will 
be many changes in track and supporting facilities to 
expedite operation. The present indications are that 
the Federal government, states and municipalities will 
initiate a very substantial amount of grade crossing 
elimination work, reconstruction of existing highway- 
railroad crossings and similar projects which will involve 
co-operation by the railroads. 

The railroads are giving concentrated attention to im- 
proved steam power, including steam turbines and other 
variations. There has been substantial use of Diesels, 
which many roads will extend. Roads with heavy density 
of traffic have been studying electrification or its exten- 
sion. It may be that the gas turbine will be a factor in 
the future. Much of this will also involve considerations 
that will be of considerable concern to the coal and petro- 
leum industries. The problems of research on a railroad 
are practically unlimited but it will be up to the engineer 
to insure that his imagination does not run away with 
his economics. 

While the railroads in the past may have seemed to 
have taken insufficient interest in the engineer, a canvass 
of the railroads a few years ago showed that 35 per cent 
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and a more immediate review indicates that at least 40 
railroad officers holding positions as chairmen of the 
board, president, vice-president and other chief executive 
offices have come from among the engineers. There are 
at present between 15 and 20 railroad presidents and 
chairmen of boards who have had engineering training. 


Essential Qualifications 


It may be of interest to you to learn something of 
the requirements for which railroad officers look in en- 
gaging men and perhaps more particularly in the con- 
siderations when they come to advance them for promo- 
tion to positions of substantial responsibility. 

It must be remembered that a technical education or 
any other education can be only one factor in determining 
a man’s success. The boy from the engineering school 
will frequently find himself in competition with boys 
who have had to battle their way from a high school edu- 
cation or possibly less. Within the last six months | 
have discussed at length with our chief engineering and 
maintenance officers the factors that go to make up a 
man’s success and have given consideration to some 
possible rating plan in judging these characteristics, al- 
though no rating system can be a substitute for immediate 
knowledge of the man. It may seem easy to state just 
what these characteristics may be, but an attempt at 
careful analysis is something different. 

After much study it seems to my close associates and 
to me that the characteristics of these men may be di- 
vided into three broad groups—executive and admin- 
istrative ; professional ability and personal considerations, 
with a number of subdivisions which time does not permit 
me to discuss. 

We have had a great deal of discussion whether, under 
the head of professional ability, the qualification of tech- 
nical ability rather than technical education should pre- 
vail and possibly, when considering a man at the end 
of ten or twenty years, the fact that he had a technical 
education should be completely subservient to the fact 
that he is technically capable, regardless of how he has 
acquired his knowledge. This expression of thought 
even came from several men with engineering education. 
Personally I do not think that there can be any complete 
substitute for a technical education, although in any anal- 
ysis of rating characteristics it may show an importance 
of 10 per cent or less. I have great faith in the edu- 
cation of an engineer as a means of developing powers 
of analysis and orderly thinking. 

It would seem that the universities should plan their 
work so as to take full cognizance of the fact that a 
technical education is not the sole key to success in any 
industry. Many a poor lad is educated beyond his intel- 
ligence and cannot begin to compete with a boy who has 
started without the benefit of an education but who 
has applied himself with a superabundance of the other 
natural characteristics which go to make a successful man 
in any walk of life. 


Educational Needs 


The only approach which can be made is to consider 
two men with the same native characteristics, thus starting 
with a common premise. In such a case, the man with 
a technical education should have a substantial advan- 
tage, at least for the first ten or fifteen years and it 
should accrue throughout his career. The education of 
a sensible and ambitious man ends only with life itself. 

In anticipation of this meeting I have discussed the 
educational needs of men for railroad service with about 
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a dozen of our principal officers in the engineering, main- 
tenance of way, and electrical and mechanical departments. 
We cannot presume to tell you how this best can be de- 
veloped—all we can do is to endeavor to co-operate with 
you in the hope that we may be of at least minor assistance 
in considering the problem. 

Most of our men incline toward the idea of a four- 
year course for engineers and toward a longer course 
only if it is so closely identified with actual training in 
industry as practically to constitute a year or more of 
experience. That statement, of course, would not include 
specialists who are candidates for advanced degrees. 


Spending Vacations Profitably 


Most of us believe that the universities should earnestly 
endeavor to place their men to advantage in the summer 
vacation period. Boys taking engineering courses should 
be given to understand that they are there for a serious 
purpose and if they go to college merely seeking four 
years of easy life they had .better take another course. 
We likewise believe that their vacation periods should 
be utilized for the advancement of their education through 
practical channels. 

Many of our men believe that university graduates 
are sadly lacking in their powers of expression and their 
ability to use the English language in order to present 
a report concisely and efficiently. This is probably and 
primarily a deficiency in pre-college training. It also 
seems that there are too many boys who enter college 
without any definite ideas as to what they want. Further- 
more there are too many who might better become me- 
chanics and get into active service rather than go to 
college. However, it seems as though that might better 
be a function of improved vocational training in the 
preparatory or high schools. 

The education of an engineer for the railroads should 
not only include training along the basic and well estab- 
lished principles but should include education along broad 
comprehensive transportation lines, with consideration 
given to organization work, the general principles of 
operation, economics, management, accounting, finance 
and at least general consideration of competing agencies. 


Training Engineering Prospects 


The railroads have given more consideration to the 
employment of engineering students than many of the 
university men believe. A number of roads, including 
my own, have had apprenticeship courses coming under 
the jurisdiction of the equipment department. 

In 1941, the New York Central embarked on a plan 
to engage engineering students for the summer vacation 
period, preferably beginning with the sophomore year but 
even extending it to the vacation period at the end of 
the freshman year. For several years we employed from 
50 to 75 of these boys from about 30 different institu- 
tions. 

The war, unfortunately, put an end to any such 
activity. Unless some other plan is presented meanwhile, 
it is my idea that some such program should be revived 
at the conclusion of the war. Many other roads have 
adopted plans for training engineering prospects that 
are fully as effective and possibly more so than the New 
York Central. 

I have discussed the question of co-operative education 
with many of my associates among the executive officers 
and they all seem much interested in the development of 
a proper plan. It would seem that there is opportunity for 
co-operation with the railroads in the training of men 
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for not only the engineering, maintenance of way and 
equipment departments, but also for operation ; possibly 
there is opportunity also for co-operation between the 
business schools and the traffic and accounting depart- 
ments. 

On the other hand, one difficulty may be that too many 
schools will be thus engaged, just as there is probably 
too much transportation of all kinds in this country, 
Wasteful, inefficient competition in education of that sort 
should be considered and reduced tq a minimum. 

The question also arises as to what assurance can be 
given against unemployment. In that connection, I am 
afraid that after graduation the boys from the engineer- 
ing schools will have to take their chances with the rest 
of the organization, There would be nothing more fatal 
to their position in any organization than to set them 
apart as privileged characters, entirely immune from the 
vicissitudes of financial difficulty. On the other hand, 
I cannot imagine any railroad officer releasing a brilliant 
prospect without a struggle. 

For any co-operative course to be effective, the rail- 
roads might have to make some arrangement with the 
colleges so that a boy who starts on his course.in co- 
operative education can be assured that he will be able 
to complete it; however, after he graduates he will have 
to rely on his own personal ability to hold his place in 
the sun. 


Army-Navy Forwarding 


(Continued from page 305) 


by the railroads under the provisions of section 22 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. The rates thus made are 
said to approximate the average of the bracket rates 
formerly paid, but they do eliminate the need for loading 
like-rated freight into the same car. However, these 
section 22 quotations have been available only since last 
April; and they do not yet apply on all routes over which 
shipments are forwarded. 

In order to distribute the traffic equitably among dif- 
ferent railroads while at the same time retaining the 
advantages of block routing, the routing is rotated every 
two weeks. Under this plan a consolidating station often 
tenders as many as 40 cars in a block to form the nucleus 
of a train. A major advantage of the whole set-up is 
the machinery it provides for tracing shipments. For- 
merly, T. C. D. found it impossible to trace Army l.c.l. 
shipments. Now there is centralized control to maintain 
uniform procedure, T. C. D. controlling the routing of 
all consolidated cars between stations. 

T. C. D.’s record in utilizing empty refrigerator cars 
is indicated by figures showing that between January 1, 
1943, and June 30, 1944, its stations shipped to California 
and Utah (the two states to which the empty reefers 
were being returned) a total of 34,000 cars to which 
15,000 were reefers which would otherwise have moved 
empty. It is estimated that this resulted in a saving of 
about 6,000 box cars which would normally have had at 
least a partial empty movement on their return to the 
Fast. 

That the record is getting progressively better is indi- 
cated by comparative figures for January and June of this 
year. Inthe former month there were 803 reefers among 
the 2,100 cars sent to California and Utah points; in June 
there were 2,123 reefers out of a total of 3,211 cars. 
Meanwhile, it has been estimated that if the consolidated 
freight were moving in l.c.l. service it would require 
double the number of cars now used for it. 
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Booster Test Plant with Condenser in Foreground, Crank-Shaft End of Booster in Middle Distance, and Dynamometer at Rear 


Dynamometer Test Plant Results 
on the Type E Booster 


High-speed machine operates up to 35 m. p. h. — Steam 
consumption averages between 19 and 20 Ib. per i. hp.-hr. 


power at critical moments was long recognized and 

led to the development and application of the Lo- 
comotive Booster, which provides additional drawbar 
pull not only for starting, but also for negotiating heavy 
grades and meeting other intermittent demands which 
require auxiliary locomotive drawbar pull. 

Several thousand Locomotive Boosters have been ap- 
plied to locomotives on many roads so that supplementary 
power would be available to meet the operating require- 
ments. These applications have been made to freight, 
passenger and switching types of locomotives and the 
Franklin Locomotive Booster has made it possible to 
handle heavier trains. 

In recent years there have been definite changes in 
locomotive design, operation and performance to meet 
the requirements of improved train performance. In 
keeping with the trend to higher pressures, which in some 
cases reach 350 lb. per sq. in., and the necessity for 


iP steam locomotive operation the need for auxiliary 
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faster operation between terminals, the Franklin Rail- 
way Supply Company, New York, has developed the 
Type E Booster which is especially adapted to the new 
operating conditions. 

The trend toward higher steam pressures in modern 
locomotives has been followed in the booster design. All 
parts are suitable for boiler pressures up to 350 Ib. 
per sq. in. : 

The cylinders are of cast steel and incorporate liberal 
steam and exhaust passages arranged for smooth steam 
flow. ‘The inlet and exhaust apertures are arranged 
for direct application of the ball joints which connect 
the flexible pipe lines. The steam inlet is 3% in. in 
diameter and the exhaust outlet is 4 in. These fea- 
tures give ample steam supply for high speeds and keep 
the back pressure low. High-grade cast-iron bushings 
are provided for barrel and steam chest. 

Pistons are of cast steel equipped with sectional piston 
packing. Their maximum diameter is 10% in. This 
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Fig. 1—Indicated and Brake Horsepower of the Type E 
Booster in Relation to Crank-Shaft Speed 


can be reduced to 10 in. by changing the inside diameter 
of the bushings. The piston stroke is 12 in. Piston 
rods are of forged steel, fitted with metallic packing 
and swab glands. Crossheads are of cast steel with 
bronze-lined shoes working in replaceable steel guides. 

Connecting rods are of I-section, drop-forged from 
high-tensile steel. Steel-backed babbitt-lined bearings 
are applied to the crank-pin end and special thin-wall 
bushings to the crosshead end. 

The valves are of the balanced piston type with L-rings. 
Port areas are ample. Valve stems have metallic pack- 
ing and swab blands.. The valve gear is of the fixed- 
cut-off type, simply operated by return cranks spline- 
connected to the crank pins and transferring motion to 
the valve stems through drop-forged eccentric rods and 
transfer rockers. For economy, the nominal cut-off is 
35 per cent. 

The crankshaft is of special steel, heat treated to 
obtain more than 200,000 Ib. per sq. in. tensile strength. 
The driving pinion is cut integrally upon it. Large self- 
aligning roller bearings reduce friction and maintenance 
and allow ample room for balance weights. The crank 
arms are of cast steel with integral crank pins which are 
fitted with hardened bushings. The entire assembly is 
well balanced for smooth running. 

The frame is of the bed type, made as a one-piece 
steel casting. It has continuous longitudinal members 


_ of heavy section, arranged in line with each of the main 


bearings. The crank case is made oil-tight so that splash 
lubrication is available for all moving parts. The center 
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section of the bed carries the idler-gear rocker pivot as 
well as the point of support on the truck frame. Re- 
movable cover plates protect from dirt and afford ready 
access for inspection and adjustment. 

Booster starting is always at maximum power; there 
are auxiliary steam ports to overcome the disadvan- 
tageous piston positions which may occur with short cut- 
off valve gears. 

There is considerable variation in boiler pressure, 
weight on trailer axle and diameter of trailing wheels. 
To provide for these in booster application, the Type 
E is so arranged that selection may be made from three 
gear ratios: 2 to 1, 2.25 to 1, and 2.71 to 1. Thus, 
through the use of different gear ratios and cylinder 
diameters there is sufficient power flexibility so that this 
type of booster can be adapted to produce optimum 
results on any type of locomotive without basic change 
in the engine proportions. All gears are of ample 
strength for engagement at speed. An increase of ap- 
proximately 50 per cent in crank-shaft speed over 
previous designs allows the Type E to be run at higher 
locomotive speeds. 

For higher cut-in speeds it is necessary to increase 
the steam supply, at the same time maintaining proper 
control of idling speed. This is accomplished by the 
use of a supplementary steam valve in addition to the 
usual preliminary throttle valve. Both valves take their 
steam supply from the turret. For idling the preliminary 
valve alone supplies through its choke sufficient steam, 
while the supplementary valve remains ineffective. When 
the booster is cut in, both the preliminary and the sup- 
plementary valves are opened. The greater steam sup- 
ply furnished by the two valves in combination insures 
sufficient booster speed for engagement when the lo- 
comotive is moving at speeds up to the maximum en- 
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Fig. 3—Hourly Steam Consumption of the Type E Booster 
Engine in Relation to Crank-Shaft Speed 


gaging limit (15 to 22 m.p.h., depending upon wheel 
diameter and booster gear ration). The booster may 
remain engaged and is capable of doing useful work at 
speeds up to 30 to 35 m.p.h. 


Tests of the Type E Booster 


Exhaustive dynamometer tests have been made with 
the Type E booster, covering all features of operation 
and under conditions simulating as nearly as possible 
the actual locomotive application. For these tests, live 
steam and exhaust piping as well as operating air sup- 
ply lines were assembled in length and volume correspond- 
ing to an existing and typical 4-8-4 locomotive instal- 
lation. The engine was supplied with superheated steam 
and inlet pressures and temperatures were closely con- 
trolled. 

The delivered power was measured by an Alden 
dynamometer; all speeds were carefully controlled. 
Simultaneously, indicator cards were recorded. Tem- 
perature records were obtained for inlet and exhaust 
steam at the cylinder passages and in the pipe lines, a 
centrally located potentiometer being employed. 

To determine the steam consumption, the exhaust was 
passed through a condenser and the condensate was 
weighed. In order to insure water-rate readings which 
would be truly representative of road conditions, each 
test was first run exhausting to the atmosphere. The 
pressure readings in the exhaust lines were noted. A 
duplicate run was then made exhausting through the 
condenser and the exhaust line was throttle down so 
that the back pressure at the booster cylinder was the 
same as when exhausting to atmosphere. Thus, the 
condenser served only to trap the exhaust steam for 
weighing and did not affect the engine performance. 

The tests were run at crankshaft speeds varying from 
50 to 600 r.p.m. The total running time was 110 hours, 
corresponding to approximately 2,500 miles with a 45-in. 
trailer wheel. Of these runs, 85 per cent were at speeds 
between 300 and 600 r.p.m. Several tests were made 
which required continuous booster operation for 414 to 
) hours. The long continuous tests showed that this 
booster can be operated satisfactorily for extended periods 
of time. 

The test results for the indicated and brake horsepower 
are shown in Fig. 1. It will be seen that the horsepowers 
continually - increase over the speed range. While the 
brake horsepower tends to flatten out at the higher 
speed, the indicated horsepower continually rises. These 
data are representative of the booster operation when the 
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pressure at the booster throttle is maintained at 195 to 
200 Ib. per sq. in. and the steam temperature at 540 
deg. F. 

The difference between the indicated and brake horse- 
power is the friction horsepower. » The increase in the 
indicated horsepower gave a proportionate increase in the 
friction horsepower. In other words, there is apparently 
a very definite relation between the mean effective pres- 
sures and the friction horsepower. These data are shown 
in relation to the booster speed in Fig. 2. The me- 
chanical efficiency of the booster is shown in the upper 
portion of the chart. Throughout the test range of in- 
dicated horsepower and speed, the mechanical efficiency 
is approximately constant at 87.5 per cent. 


The Type E booster proved to be very economical 
in performance over the entire speed range. On Fig. 3 
is shown the total steam supplied to the booster per hour 
compared to the crankshaft speed. The maximum re- 
quirement for the booster was 9,010 lb. per hour and 
this occurred at 508 r.p.m. when the maximum horse- 
power was being produced. 

The steam rates per indicated and per brake horse- 
power are compared to the developed brake horsepower 
in Fig. 4. These data show that the minimum water 
rates are obtained when the booster is producing about 
300 brake horsepower and the average minimum water 
rate is 19.1 Ib. per i.hp.hr. and 22.2 lb. per h.hp.-hr. The 
table gives the -performance for maximum indicated 
horsepower and maximum economy. 


Performance at Maximum Power Output and Maximum 





Economy 
Maximum Maximum 
i.hp. economy 
SOO CORR. i cad adi eee + aA nuns days bess oe 508 400 
Inlet steam temperature, deg. F. .......... 545 551 
Exhaust steam temperature, deg. F. ......... 268 268 
Inlet pressure, Ib. per sq. im. .........2000% 181 184 
Exhaust pressure, Ib. per sq. im. .........-- 11.2 10.2 
Steam to booster, Ib. per hr. .............-- 9,010 7,580 
PORE MIME odbc 0s 50% ks ose e eae 449.7 399.3 
eee ere 20.0 19.0 
EE cn os cent en srewnccudnae vere 392 349.5 
Steam rate, Ib. per b.hp.-hr. ................ 23.0 21.7 
Mechanical GMiciemty «2. occ ciccccsseccecccess 87.2 87.5 








The water rates for the booster, plotted against lo- 
comotive speed for the three standard gear ratios applied 
to 45-in. trailing wheels, are shown in Fig. 5. These 
rates are shown for a boiler pressure of 205 Ib. per sq. in. 
and temperature of 600 deg. F. For comparison the 
water-rate curve of a conventional locomotive of similar 
characteristics and with 70-in. drivers is shown. This 
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Fig. 4—Water Rates of the Type E Booster Obtained Dur- 
ing the Laboratory Tests 
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Fig. 5—A Comparison of the Steam Rates of the Type E 
Booster with Those of a Locomotive—Boiler Pressure 205 
Lb. Per Sq. In.; Steam Temperature 600 Deg. F. 


is existing relation for one locomotive. An alteration 
in the temperature and pressure conditions will affect 
locomotive and booster performance alike and the relative 
improvement with the relationship will be approximately 
the same. In all instances, within the booster speed 
range the booster water rates are very much less than 
those of the locomotive. 

The power which is produced by the Type E booster 
applied to a locomotive with 270 Ib. boiler pressure and 
having 44-in. trailer wheels is shown in Fig. 6. The 
drawbar pull and drawbar horsepower are shown for 
the three standard gear ratios. The 2.71 to 1 gear ratio 
gives the greatest power, but, of course, the speed range 
is less than can be obtained with the other gear ratios. 

The test showed that this engine is capable of pro- 
ducing a horsepower for each 15 lb. of booster engine 
weight. 
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Communications ... 


Railroads Should Find Out 
What Passengers Really Want 


CHICAGO 
To THE EptrTor: 

The recent survey by the New York Central among 5,000 
patrons is an effort that all railroads could profitably emulate. 

I am a strong supporter of railroads. I have been well served 
by most of the nation’s roads and those of Canada during more 
than 25 years of continuous traveling throughout the continent. 
All other things being equal I invariably choose the railroad in 
preference to any other form of transport. My admiration does 
not blind me to the fact that a century of insular conservatism 
is likely to prove a handicap to the roads in the post-war era 
of business. 

Competition from trucks, buses, airplanes, and private auto- 
mobiles will be fierce. Anyone who believes the contrary is not 
familiar with the mental trends of today’s travelers. Railroad 
men talk glibly of lightweight streamlined trains that will main- 
tain fast schedules. These trains will be cool, clean, and com- 
fortable and the rates will be low. Unfortunately the solution of 
the problem is not as simple as all that. 


The Sample Hasn’t Been Attractive 


Millions of people have taken their first long railroad trips 
during 1942-1944. They have no recollection of clean, fast, com- 
fortable trains in which a man could relax with dignity. They 
never traveled extensively prior to the war. They do not know 
that railroad men can be pleasant and human in their customer 
contacts. Instead, millions of one-time travelers will emerge 
from the war period with a memory of travel that was a veritable 
nightmare: jam-packed terminals; inefficient ticket sellers who 
frequently assign the same space to two or more passengers; 
insolent or missing redcaps; crowded trains; nervous, harried 
trainmen; completely inadequate dining car service; slow train 
schedules impossible to maintain. 

Be assured that millions of potential travelers who could be 
weaned away from their automobiles or airplanes will have only 
a horrible memory of the few train rides they took during war- 
time. 

Justly or unjustly they will blame the roads. There will 
be an association of unpleasant ideas in their minds that will 
tend to make them look elsewhere for transportation. 

Since Commodore Vanderbilt’s alleged remark about the 
“public,” railroads have been slow to conform their policies to 
expressed public likes and dislikes. Often the public is unreason- 
able, but in normal times the man who has the money for a ticket 
is under no compulsion to buy it from a railroad if there are two 
or three other better advertised means at his disposal and which 
appeal to him more. 


Opinion Research Can Give the Answers 


Every. road should be making surveys of public opinion and 
laying plans for the future. In this connection I should like to 
mention that moot point—radio reception aboard train. Based 
on surveys I have made, I estimate that not more than 50 per 
cent of the passengers want public radio reception. Unfortunately 
there is no middle ground. The other half cannot shut their 
ears; they must sit under a barrage of sound which they cannot 
escape. This is not fair; it is not a 50-50 proposition. Either 
a “radio car” should be provided or individual ear phones made 
available. j 

Smoking throughout the train which is now common is objec- 
tionable to as many men as it is to women and to smokers as 
well as non-smokers. I smoke moderately, but in a Pullman car, 
which is my bedroom, I do not like the strong smell of exhaled 
tobacco smoke. Many men feel likewise. Some more equitable 
provision must be made for men and women smokers and the 
rules enforced. 

There are many controversial topics in connection with train 
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travel which could well be explored during this wartime period. 
Answers and opinions from first-time trippers would be as 
enlightening as those from veteran travelers. 


R. S. WILLIAMs. 


Smoking in Passenger Coaches 


Burrato, N. Y. 
To THE Eprtor: 

As a railroad “enthusiast” who is interested in both the life-size 
and the model railroad} and who prefers to travel by rail, I was 
interested in the article, Passenger Car Design Trends, by Allen 
Clarke, in the June 10 issue of Railway Age. I was particularly 
interested in his predictions as to changes in design of coaches, 
but was sorry to see the statement, “It is expected that smoking 
will be permitted in the main body of the car by the majority of 
railroads, this practice having become more and more prevalent 
with the advent of air conditioning., Hence, the washroom will no 
longer need to double as a smoking room.” 

Even with the advent of air conditioning, many trains operate 
with non-air-conditioned smokers of older vintage than the air- 
conditioned cars, which is probably one reason why those who 
smoke do not care to use them. And with the present-day traffic, 
trainmen probably feel it is useless to expect people to move from 
a non-smoking to a smoking car, when all are crowded, so they 
smoke in all the cars. 

Considering that there are probably just as many travelers who 
smoke as who do not, would there not be some merit in planning 
future trains to designate every other coach as a smoker, rather 
than just the combination car at the head end? On trains carrying 
a number of cars this might be accomplished, and it should make a 
hit with the non-smokers, of whom I happen to be one. I have no 
prejudice against smoking, but it does become annoying to have 
to sit for one or two hundred miles in front of a man or woman 
who vigorously blows clouds of smoke around my head; and no 
air-conditioning equipment will overcome that nuisance. More- 
over, there are some people who are allergic to large amounts of 
smoke. So let’s hope that the planners and designers of future 
trains and those who will operate them when more normal con- 
ditions prevail, will give the non-smokers a break, too. 

Morris H. Lioyp 


Mistreated Equity-Holders 


PASADENA 
To THE Eprror: 

I wish to congratulate you on your editorial “Confiscatory Plans 
of Reorganization,” in your June 17 issue, page 1147. If the public 
were aware of the high-handed highway robbery that is being per- 
petrated upon the “bankrupt railroads,” it would rise up in its 
wrath and demand that legislation be passed, such as the pending 
Hobbs bill to prevent the Interstate Commerce Commission from 
carrying out its scheme to deprive the stockholders of some one 
and one-half billions of equity (not hundreds of millions as you 
state in your article), without due process of law. How can any 
Court of our land countenance such flagrant violation of the law 
as is being done one after another in the plans for the reorganiza- 
tion of the railroads in bankruptcy? 

I am enclosing a copy of my protest in the Rock Island reor- 
ganization, on behalf of the employee stockholders’ committee 
against the Commission’s plan of May 1, 1944, which wipes out 
129 millions of stock, simply upon the statement of the Commis- 
sion that “the stock has no value.” Their conclusion is based upon 
the earnings during the lowest of the depression years, and entirely 
ignores past and future earnings of the property which the law 
requires it to consider. Over a period of 24 years, as shown in the 
protest, the Rock Island earned a surplus of 30 millions over fixed 
charges on the present capitalization. How can the Commission say 
therefore that the stock has no value? It is a false statement not 
borne out by the facts and the law, and the Court cannot accept 
it without proof. 

The Commission is itself directly responsible for the bankruptcy 
of Class I railroads by reason of its failure to obey the mandate 
of Congress laid own in the Transportation Act of 1920, which 
directed that the Commission should see to it that the railroads 
were allowed to earn a fair return on their investment devoted to 
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the public use. The starvation rates which were in effect from 
1920 to 1933 is the direct cause of the bankruptcy of 30 per cent of 
our railroads, and now the Commission executes the. “coup de 
grace,” by executing the stockholders and taking their property 
from them. It is no different from the acts of Jesse James and his 
gang in holding up passengers and robbing them of their property, 
only this time the passengers are the stockholders of the railroads. 
There would have been no bankruptcies of the railroads if the 
Commission had lived up to the law as expressed in the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920. 

Surely under our Constitution there must be some protection to 
the honest investor in railroad securities, and if there is not what 
is to become of the credit of the carriers? 

L. C. Fritce 


A Central Laboratory? 


To THE Epiror: 

I note that Director Clyde Williams of the Battelle Memorial 
Institute has been engaged as technical consultant to advise the 
A. A. R. on research matters. It is high time for our railroads 
to give serious thought to the matter of intensive research. I 
have had contact with “up to the minute” industrial concerns 
and had the opportunity of learning what they have accomplished 
in a relatively few years by means of well-directed and intensive 
research. Our railroads, taken together, with more money 
invested than all the concerns I have been in contact with, as far 
as I have been able to ascertain, have taken little advantage of 
serious research to help them solve their many highly important 
problems. 

Why don’t our railroads get together and build a complete 
research laboratory at Chicago because of its central location 
and also because many of the most important lines have their 
operating headquarters there, and put a competent man in charge 
and hold him responsible for results? 

Distribute the cost of the operation of such an institution on 
a miles-operated basis and the cost to each railroad would be 
small indeed. Best of all—the men to staff such an institution 
are readily available on the railroads themselves, most of them 
now struggling along as best they can with poorly-equipped 
facilities and no one much to lead, help or encourage them. 


FLORIDA 


RETIRED MANUFACTURER. 


New Book ... 


Trains, Tracks and Travel, by T. W. Van Metre. 417 pages. 9 
in. by 6 in. Bound in cloth. Published by Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corporation, New York. Price $3.50. 

The sixth edition of this well-known and popular book on rail- 
roads, written primarily for boys but enjoyed by their fathers 
as well, has been enlarged and brought up to date. The first 
two chapters have been rewritten, new information added to 
others, and a new chapter on “How Our Railroads Went to War” 
has been added. 

The reader’s knowledge of railroads and railroading is built 
up step by step, so that by the time he has completed the book 
he has a clear picture of our railroads and the multitudinous 
operations necessary to keep them running. The development 
of the railroads, beginning with the early “horse power” railroads, 
is outlined. Then follow detailed descriptions of the railroad 
track, the steam locomotive, electric locomotives, freight cars and 
passenger cars. Other chapters describe the modern stream- 
liners, passenger stations and terminals, freight terminals, and 
the operation of trains. The new chapter on the railroads’ war 
effort tells of the greatly increased traffic, both freight and pas- 
senger (civilian and military) that the railroads have had to 
carry and how they have “carried on” when other means of 
transportation became less available. 

Professor Van Metre retains the simplicity of style of his 
previous editions and one does not have to be a railroad expert to 
understand this book, or to enjoy reading it. It is well-illustrated 
with modern and historical pictures depicting various phases ot 
railroading. It also contains the car heralds or insignia of Class ] 
roads with more than 500 miles of track. 
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Railroads-in-War News 





No-Travel Resolution 
Suggested by O. D. T. 


Urges public to take pledge 
to avoid trips which 
are non-essential 


The Office of Defense Transportation, in 
its campaign to preserve transportation for 
the war effort, has suggested a pledge for 
the public and has visualized the transpor- 
tation situation by a drawing entitled, Let 
Them Have the Right of Way. The pledge 
reads: “I pledge as a patriotic citizen, to 
submit to this imperative order of the day, 
so that my country shall win in its all out 
war effort with our enemies. I know that 
anything I might do against this effort 
might change the successes we have had and 
may delay the return of my loved ones from 
bloody victories on foreign fields. 1. I will 
spend an ‘At Home’ vacation and engage 
in no non-essential travel! 2. I will help 
leave the transportation lines open for 
troops and military supplies, so that all 
schedules at docks and wharves may be 
met on time! 3. I will stay close to the 
job and help in every way to meet the pro- 
duction schedules of my plant and depart- 
ment! 4. I will work, conserve materials 
and time, buy war bonds and save for a 
real vacation when victory comes! 5. I will 
hold the line—hold all transportation lines 
open to the war effort!” 





Wants Another Inquiry Into 
Grain Car Shortages 


Remarking that he had been receiving a 
great many telegrams that disclose that 
wheat growers in the Northwest are en- 
countering the “same situation which was 
faced last year” with respect to a shortage 
of cars to handle grain in that territory, 
Senator Langer, Republican of North 
Dakota, on August 15 introduced Senate 
Resolution 321, directing the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce, or a sub- 
committee thereof, to investigate “the 
causes of the existing shortages of railroad 
cars for the transportation of wheat, flax, 
oats, barley, rye, and other grains in the 
states of North Dakota and Texas, and 
means of relieving such shortage.” 

The resolution, which directs the com- 
mittee to report the results of its investiga- 
tion promptly, together with its recom- 
mendations, was referred to the committee 
on interstate commerce, although Senator 
Langer, in introducing it, had asked that 
it be referred directly to the subcommittee 
of that committee of which Senator Stew- 
art, Democrat of Tennessee, is chairman, 
and to which a similar resolution (S. Res. 
f85) was referred last year. In the ab- 
sence of the committee’s chairman, Senator 
Wheeler, Senator Hill of Alabama ex- 
pressed the opinion that the resolution 
would be referred in due course to the 
subcommittee. Mr. Langer remarked that 


the Northwest “got results” from Senator 
Stewart’s subcommittee last year. 
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O. D. T. Takes Over 
Midwest Truckers 


Strike ends when government 
puts wage increase into 
effect on 103 lines 


The Office of Defense Transportation, 
acting under an Executive Order issued by 
President Roosevelt the previous day, took 
nominal possession of 103 midwestern 
trucking firms at 12:01 a. m. August 12. 
Ellis T. Longenecker, chief of the for-hire 
carrier section of the O. D. T. Highway 
Transport Department, was named federal 
manager of the affected companies by 
O. D. T. Director Johnson, and immediately 
set up headquarters in Minneapolis, Minn. 

This action followed advice to the Presi- 
dent by William H. Davis, chairman of the 
National War Labor Board, that a “labor 
disturbance” threatening to interrupt the 
flow of goods essential to the prosecution 
of the war had resulted from “the failure 
of 103 members of the Midwest Operators’ 
Association to comply” with the provisions 
of a W. L. B. “directive order,” approved 
by the Director of Economic Stabilization, 
increasing the wages of these truckers’ em- 
ployees. According to the W. L. B., about 
70 per cent of the 4,720,000 annual tonnage 
handled by these carriers can be classified 
as immediately related to the war effort. 


Lines Affected—The truck lines af- 
fected operate mainly in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma and Wis- 
consin. For almost a week prior to their 
seizure by the O. D. T. their operations 
had been “seriously curtailed,” according 
to the O. D. T., due to a strike of drivers, 
helpers, and other employees which was 
precipitated by the refusal of the companies 
to make the wage increases ordered by the 
W. L. B. effective. 

Colonel Johnson said that as each operat- 
ing company complied with the W. L. B. 
order it would be returned to private opera- 
tion. In the meantime, he added, the 
O. D. T. will operate them in the most 
efficient manner possible, consistent with 
military and essential civilian requirements. 
The employees will receive the wage in- 
crease of seven cents per hour granted them 
by the W. L. B., effective from the as- 
sumption of control of the companies by the 
government, but the retroactive pay from 
November, 1943, awarded them under the 
W. L. B. directive, will be paid only out 
of the future net operating revenues of 
each company. 


Plead Inability to Pay—A spokesman 
for the truckers was quoted as saying they 
were not paying the wage increase “simply 
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Landing Railroad Equipment Over a Beach in Normandy 


* * 


because they cannot.” The operating ratios 
for June for the Northwest and Middlewest 
regions, parts of which were included in the 
strike, were 99.5 and 98.6, respectively, ac- 
cording to this source, which was further 
quoted as saying that the W. L. B. had 
ordered the wage increase of about 8% per 
cent in spite of authoritative warnings that 
the companies could not absorb it, stating 
in that respeet that “ability to pay” was not 
a consideration in the proceedings. 

The employees on strike were represented 
by the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and the Central States Drivers’ Coun- 
cil. Upon receipt of news that the govern- 
ment had undertaken operation of the com- 
panies union leaders were reported to have 


Materials 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been issued by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration since 
August 8, which are of interest to railways: 


Asphalt and Tarred Roofing—The term “fin- 
ished weight” as applied to asphalt and tarred 
roofing products and asphalt shingles is defined 
and certain specification changes are made in 
permitted production of these products in Order 
L-228 as amended on August 11. “Finished 
weight” is defined as the weight that must be 
used by the manufacturer as his standard in the 
manufacture of an item for which finished weight 
specifications are given in Schedule A. Toler- 
ances, if permitted, provide only for uncontrol- 
lable manufacturing variations. In other words, 
the manufacturer must aim at the specified finished 
weight in setting up his production facilities. 
A variation within the allowable tolerance will 
not be a violation, if it is the result of uncon- 
trollable manufacturing variations, the order 
states, 

The chief specification changes are: (1) Three 
sizes of rolls of saturated felt built-up roofing 
may be made instead of two. This change was 
made to meet a demand on the West Coast for 
a lighter roll (three squares), better adapted to 
the method of application used there. (One square 
is equivalent to 100 square feet of roof area). 
(2) Mineral-surfaced roofing—17” or 19” selvage 
edge—may now be made in two finished weights 
instead of one. 


Construction Equipment—One restriction gov- 
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advised the men to return to work promptly, 
and operations were said to be approaching 
normal early this week. 


W. P. B. Cuts Monthly Reports 


Filing of monthly shipping schedule re- 
ports on most so-called critical railroad 
components has been eliminated by the War 
Production Board, it was announced Au- 
gust 14. Reporting forms still must be 
filed by manufacturers on locomotive and 
tender beds, clasp brakes, frames, live steam 
injectors, and mechanical lubrication equip- 
ment. Shipping schedules filed with the 
W. P. B. prior to August 14 will be un- 
affected. 


and Prices 


erning the manufacture of 10 kinds of construc- 
tion equipment has been removed, under amend- 
ments to 10 schedules. of Order  L-217. 
Manufacturers are permitted to produce the types 
of the 10 kinds of construction equipment specified 
in the schedules, even though they were not 
producing these types before the dates established 
in the schedules when originally issued. Manu- 
facture is still limited to the specifications of the 
schedules and is subject to Order L-192, which 
controls production and distribution of construc- 
tion machinery and equipment. 


The amended schedules, with dates of original 
issue, include: Schedule II—portable jaw and 
roll crushers, January, 1943; V—portable con- 
struction concrete mixers, February, 1943; VII 
—pumps, February, 1943; IX—tank car heaters 
and pumping boosters or circulators, April, 1943; 
X—bituminous paving finishers, April, 1943; 
XII—bituminous heating kettles, April, 1943; 
XIII—bituminous materials maintenance units, 
April, 1943; and XV—asphalt surface heaters, 
April, 1943. 


More About “Construction’”—Inclusion of the 
definition of “construction” in Interpretation 3 
to CMPR 9A has been made in order to eliminate 
confusion among contractors and repairmen. The 
interpretation included the sentence, “Construction 
is defined in L-41” (Construction Order), but did 
not provide the definition. This sentence has been 
deleted and the following complete definition sub- 
stituted: ‘Construction means the putting up, 
altering or repairing of any sort of structure 





including a building, road, bridge, dam, sewer 
and similar jobs. It also includes the installation 
of equipment or fixtures in such a structure.” 
The definition as included in the amended in- 
terpretation makes it clear that “construction” 
includes “repairs,” W. P. B. officials said. 


Refrigeration Equipment—Repair and replace- 
ment parts for commercial refrigeration equip- 
ment and materials or finished goods sold to a sup- 
plier under PR-13 are exempt from Suppliers’ 
Inventory Limitation Order L-63. By amend- 
ment, L-63 includes the above items in List A, 
which specifies goods not defined as “‘supplies” 
within the meaning of the order. L-63, in force 
for more than a year, established supplier in- 
ventory controls for such items as electrical sup- 
plies, hardware supplies, automotive supplies, 
plumbing and heating supplies, restaurant sup- 
plies. 


U. S. Government Manual—The summer 1944 
edition of the United States Government Manual, 
the official handbook of the Federal Government, 
which includes the latest data on Government 
agencies and revised information on all depart- 
ments, agencies and the branches, will be avail- 
able for distribution after September 21. (uanti- 
ties are being limited because of the paper 
shortage, and orders are being solicited in advance 
of the publication date so that requirements may 
be covered. Orders may be placed, at $1 a 
copy, with the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Prices 


Asphalt and Tarred Roofing—Manufacturers’ 
present ceiling prices for all asphalt and tarred 
roofing products sold in states east of and in- 
cluding Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and New 
Mexico, may be increased by 3 per cent after 
August 17, under Amendment 4 to RPS-45. Re- 
sellers of the products may pass on actual dol- 
lars-and-cents increases resulting to them from 
the adjusted manufacturers’ prices. 


Douglas Fir—Several changes in the regula- 
tion covering mill prices for Douglas fir and 
other West Coast lumber, including the pricing 
of various items not listed in the regulation, are 
provided in Amendment No. 9 to RMPR-26, 
effective August 14. This action makes the 
prices in this field uniform and applicable to all 
mills. Previously, they had been given to mills 
on an individual basis. No change is made in 
the price level. Typical of the items for which 
prices are thus provided are 4 inch common and 
clear boards and additional grades of casing and 
base. The meaning of the term “f. 0. b.” as applied 
to mills operating under various transportation 
conditions has been more clearly defined. This 
term had been subject to varying interpretations 
by industry. Another change defines the use of 
rough weights and surfacing charges in connec- 
tion with items that’ are surfaced on one or two 
edges only. The definition of ‘combination 
grades” has been amended to require them to be 
loaded and invoiced in a manner to permit identi- 
fication of grades at the time of unloading. 


New O. P. A. Service System—Publication of 
a new loose-leaf service, replaces the 16-volume 
service now in use and provides a more simplified 
method by which O. P. A. officials and hundreds 
of business executives and attorneys in private 
practice can keep abreast of O. P. A. orders 
and regulations. Compared with the Complete 
O. P. A. service and Price Service now in use, 
which has grown to 16 bulky volumes of more 
than 2,000 pages each, the new service will 
represent a one-third reductiorY in bulk; annual 
savings of approximately $100,000 in editorial 
and publication costs and approximately $120,- 
000 in filing time, together with an estimated sav- 
ing of 29 tons of paper. 

Chief feature of the new service is the ar- 
rangement of the subject-matter in such a simpli- 
fied form that the average user now compelled 
by the complex codification system of the present 
service to search, through as many as five volumes 
to check on a price regulation, and obliged to have 
all 16 volumes available for reference, will need 
only two volumes. 

The burden of keeping loose-leaf service cur- 
rent will be lightened under the new service. At 
present, the user receives releases twice a week 
which must be inserted in their appropriate 
places in all 16 volumes. Under the new service, 
he will receive releases once a week, and these 
will deal only with the O. P. A. orders and 
regulations in the two volumes with which he 
works. 
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C. C. Thompson Quits 
I. W. C. Presidency 


Leaves government barge lines 
for private industry job— 
successor not named 


Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones on 
August 15 announced his acceptance of the 
resignation of Chester C. Thompson as 
chairman of the advisory board and presi- 
dent of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, effective that date. John S. Powell, 
vice-president of the I. W. C., has been 


designated to fill these positions as active. 


chairman and president, pending the selec- 
tion of a permanent successor to Mr. 
Thompson. Mr. Powell also has been 
elected president of the Warrior River 
Terminal Co., operator of the I. W. C. 
rail properties, succeeding Mr. Thompson 
in that position. 


Succeeded General Ashburn — Mr. 
Thompson tendered his resignation to be- 
come president of the American Water- 
ways Operators, Inc. He was put in 
charge of the I. W. C. on November 15, 
1939, following the resignation of Major 
General T. Q. Ashburn, which had been 
asked for, according to his own statement, 
following a “constant serious disagreement 
of policy” as to whether the I. W. C. should 
“operate as a privately-owned corporation” 
or become a bureau of the Department of 
Commerce. As a step in the reorganization 
of certain agencies of the federal govern- 
ment which was brought about in 1939, the 
I. W. C. had been transferred from the War 
Department to the Department of Com- 
merce, where it was put under the direction 
of Col. J. Monroe Johnson, who was then 
assistant secretary of commerce. Gen. 
Ashburn’s subsequent resignation from a 
post he had held for 15 years terminated 
what was understood at the time to be a 
continuing lack of agreement over I. W. C. 
policies between him and the assistant 
secretary. 

Mr. Thompson had served three terms 
as a member of the House of Representa- 
tives prior to his appointment as I. W. C. 
chairman. He was a resident of Rock 
Island, Ill, where he was born September 
19, 1893, and had been prominent since 
1927 in the affairs of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association, and particularly in its ac- 
tivities in vigorous support of the develop- 
ment of so-called inland waterways. 


Jones Accepts “With Regret” — In 
accepting Mr. Thompson’s resignation 
“with regret” Secretary Jones said: “As 
an administrator and official you have dem- 
onstrated marked ability, judgment, enthu- 
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siasm, industry and loyalty and your efforts 
have been rewarded by success, satisfac- 
tion and good will. Under your leadership 
the Inland Waterways Corporation has de- 
veloped and has attained a place of use- 
fulness that is gratifying to me and must 
be to you. I regret to lose such a valuable 
executive. 

“You are leaving for a bigger field of 
responsibility and one that will be even 
more a challenge to your skills, abilities 
and best efforts and which will also mean 
more to you in a personal way. For this 
opportunity I congratulate you and extend 
to you my best wishes for success and my 
sincere personal regards.” 

Mr. Powell, according to the Department 
of Commerce announcement, is one of the 
oldest employees of the I, W. C. in point of 
service. He was made vice-president of 
the corporation when that office was cre- 
ated at the time Mr. Thompson was named 
president, having been comptroller previ- 
ously. 


O. D. T. Rail Statistician Quits 


Resignation of Dr. Herbert Ashton as 
statistical and economic assistant to the di- 
rector of the Division of Railway Transport 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
effective August 21, has been announced by 
O. D. T. Director Johnson. Dr. Ashton 
leaves the O. D. T. with which he has been 
connected since February 1, 1942, to engage 
in transportation research for the Army 
Industrial College. 

Dr. Ashton holds a C.E. degree from Cor- 
nell, a Ph.D. from Harvard and has studied 
in the University of Grenoble, France. 
He was with the Pennsylvania for ten years 
as consultant on transporation, and was en- 
gaged briefly as transportation consultant 
for railroads in Argentina. Dr. Ashton came 
to the O. D. T. from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Bureau of Transporta- 
tion Economics and Statistics. 


July Export Freight 


Cars of export freight, excluding coal 
and grain, handled through United States 
ports in July totaled 160,444 compared with 
130,465 cars in July, 1943, or an increase of 
23 per cent, according to the Association of 
American Railroads. Export grain unloaded 
at the ports totaled 3,985 cars compared 
with 4,970 in July, 1943, or a decrease of 
20 per cent. 

The railroads handled 277 carloads of 
coastal freight in July, compared with 319 
in the same month in 1943, or a decrease of 
13 per cent. The total of 164,706 cars of 
export and coastal freight, excluding coal, 
handled through the ports in July repre- 
sented an average daily unloading of 5,313 
cars. This was the fifth consecutive month 
that average daily unloadings have exceeded 
5,000 cars. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 


Biddle-Berge Charges 
Draw Sharp Replies 


Allegations called demagoguery, 
or attempt to dictate by 
perverting Sherman act _ 


Both shippers and railroads this week 
raised loud protests against the charges 
made by Assistant Attorney General Berge, 
at Kansas City, Mo., on August 7, and by 
Attorney General Biddle at Spokane, 
Wash., on August 9, charging the railroads 
with violations of the Sherman anti-trust 
act. “The attorney general will get little 
or no help from shippers in his campaign 
against the railroads,” according to a state- 
ment made by G. H. Shafer, president of 
the National Association of Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards. 

“The operation of the railroads for over 
fifty years has been under strict super- 
vision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—a federal body in which both the 
railroads and the shippers of the United 
States have implicit confidence,” Mr. Shafer 
continued. “Not only have the operating 
practices been under close supervision by 
the Commission but their rate-making 
machinery has even received greater atten- 
tion by that honorable body. It is difficult 
to conceive therefore how the attorney gen- 
eral can arrive at the conclusion that the 
railroads have been ‘riding rough shod’ 
over the laws of the United States and 
have been indulging in the unlawful prac- 
tices alleged. Is it not strange that these 
practices have not been discovered before? 
Certainly no industry has measured up to 
its wartime responsibilities better than the 
rail carriers—thus, reflecting the progress 
made since they were released from Gov- 
ernment operation which wrecked them 
during the last war. 


Shippers Trust I. C. C.—“Contacts 
with responsible and informed shippers in 
every section of the United States con- 
vince me that the attorney general will get 
little or no help from them in his campaign 
against the railroads. The shippers are con- 
tent to rely upon the fair and impartial 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission handed down after full and com- 
plete hearings at which all parties have 
had an opportunity to present evidence. 
Are we to abandon the legal procedure fol- 
lowed by the Commission, which is an arm 
of Congress, for the methods employed by 
the attorney general whose record is none 
too good in the handling of important 
national matters? Are we now to engage in 
a political witch hunt directed against such 
an outstanding example of private manage- 
ment as the railroads? In. addition to the 
setting of class against class, are we to 
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greater returns per dollar of investment 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


August 19, 1944 


The low initial cost and low maintenance cost of high- 
speed, super-power steam locomotives, as compared with 
that of other types of prime movers, makes them the 
highest money earners per dollar of investment. Not only 
do steam locomotives have all the speed you can use, but 
they also have the capacity of interchangeability on fast 
and heavy freights as well as on crack passenger runs. 
For greater returns on your investment dollar specify 
Lima-built, super-power steam locomotives. 
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now have a responsible official of the Gov- 
ernment tour the nation making speeches 
designed to set one section of the country 
against another?” 

The Allied Florists Association of 
Illinois, on August 11, told with flowers 
what it thinks about the recent attack of 
Attorney General Biddle on the western 
railroads when it presented a large bouquet 
of flowers to Ralph Budd, president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. Accompany- 
ing the flowers was a card which said: 
“To Ralph Budd, who as defense transpor- 
tation commissioner appointed by President 
Roosevelt, did such outstanding work dur- 
ing the defense period helping- to prepare 
the railroads for war. The Allied Florists 
Association of Illinois presents these flowers 
to Mr. Budd and all the railroads in recog- 
nition of the great contribution the railroads 
have made to America’s war effort.” 

Officials of the association, which has 
900 members, said they were inspired to 
make the presentation by a story and small 
cartoon in the financial section of The Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune. In the story Budd 
denied Biddle’s charges that the western 
railroads have a “czar-like boss” who tells 
them what to do. “If,” Mr. Budd said, 
“there was such a tough individual and he 
was responsible for the notable war job 
performed by the western railroads, the 
country should hunt him up and present 
him with the biggest bouquet of flowers 
obtainable instead of seeking to prosecute 
him. But of course there is no such person, 
except in Mr. Biddle’s mind. The western 
railroads have an organization to discuss 
mutual problems. It is the Western Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives. C. E. 
Johnston is chairman. But Mr. Johnston 
has no say over the railroads and merely 
presides, when he is in Chicago, at meet- 
ings to discuss traffic and other problems.” 

Cut-throat competition among railroads 
enforced by threats of prosecution under 
the Sherman anti-trust law as proposed by 
Attorney General Biddle would bring chaos 
and ruin to producers and _ industries 
throughout the country, Joseph H. Hays, 
counsel for the Western Association of 
Railway Executives, told an audience of 
businessmen at Kansas City, Mo., on Au- 
gust 14. 

Mr. Hays said that Mr. Biddle’s scheme 
would nullify the freight rate structure of 
the nation and scrap existing regulatory 
practices. The speaker challenged Mr. Bid- 
dle to disclose his ultimate aims for the 
conduct of transportation. He said Con- 
gress and the public has a right to know 
whether Mr. Biddle plans to “neutralize” 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
himself take over control of the railroads 
and other forms of transportation through 
consent decrees whereby the carriers either 
“submit to his dictatorship or be prosecuted 
in the courts.” 


Complying with I. C. Act—‘Practic- 
ally all of the alleged acts cited by Mr. 
Biddle as the basis for his threatened prose- 
cutions,” Mr. Hays said, “are those which 
are necessary in complying with the letter 
and spirit of the Interstate Commerce Act 
and the carefully considered mandates of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

Mr. Hays’ remarks were in reply to an 
attack on the Western railways launched 
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by Wendell Berge, head of the anti-trust 
division of the Department of Justice, from 
the same platform a week earlier. He said 
Berge’s speech had been followed a few 
days later “by a flanking movement exe- 
cuted by Biddle, the veteran of the battle of 
Montgomery-Ward,” in speeches and inter- 
views at Spokane and Seattle. 


Rates Approved by I. C. C.—“The 
freight rate structure has been developed 
over the decades,” said Mr. Hays. “Mil- 
lions of rates, covering thousands of differ- 
ent commodities and points of origin and 
destination are involved. A large portion 
of these rates were established to meet local 
needs. All of these rates have been ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, many after lengthy hearings. Vio- 
lent changes in their relationships will dis- 
locate the whole industrial and agricultural 
economy of the nation.” 

Alarmed at the threat of a general over- 
hauling of freight rates, Mr. Hays said, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture re- 
cently had issued a statement warning farm- 
ers, farm organizations and agricultural 
business men to go slow in reaching conclu- 
sions. Alleged discriminations, the Depart- 
ment declared, “are perhaps less important 
with respect to the portion of traffic covered 
than many people have thought.” The state- 
ment warned that radical changes “would 
tend to curtail the total volume of traffic 
and hence the volume of trade, production 
and employment.” 


Record Refutes Biddle—Referring to 
the Biddle charges that the Western rail- 
roads were involved in a gigantic conspiracy 
to throttle’ competition and improvements 
in railway services, Mr. Hays said the rec- 
ord proves exactly the contrary. “The ten- 
year period to which Mr. Biddle referred is 
notable for greater progress in the art of 
railroad transportation than any other period 
in railroad history and this in the face of 
paralyzing financial stress,” Mr. Hays said. 
“That decade saw the development of fast 
streamlined trains, air conditioned passenger 
cars and a great many other improvements. 

“No other industry ever ventured such 
vast expenditures to improve its facilities 
and service in the face of such adverse finan- 
cial conditions. And when the war came 
the railroads were ready. The war trans- 
portation program was not delayed a single 
moment. There was no delay expanding or 
reconverting. And the railroads borrowed 
no money from the government to finance 
their war effort. 

“Mr. Biddle knows that if his charges 
about freight rate discrimination were any- 
thing more than sheer demagoguery, he 
could take the complaints to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for speedy redress. 
The attorney general is either obsessed with 
the possibility of becoming a_ dictator 
through perversion of the anti-trust act, or 
is indulging in cheap politics.” 


“Big Inch” Ends First Year 


The 1,363-mile “Big Inch” pipeline from 
Longview, Texas, to the refinery centers in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, Pa., and New 
York began its second year of full-length 
operation August 14, having maintained a 
daily average movement of 263,000 barrels 
of crude oil daily during that period. More 
recently, according to a statement by Pe- 


troleum Administrator Ickes, it has consist- 
ently exceeded the 300,000 barrels daily 
movement that was expected of it when all 
its pumping stations went into operation, 
and in July it averaged 314,134 barrels a 
day. 

The performance of this pipeline has 
prevented what could easily have developed 
into a “catastrophic” oil shortage on the At- 
lantic seaboard, according to Mr. Ickes, 
Deputy Administrator Davies observed that 
23,000 tank cars operating on an 18-day 
turnaround schedule would have been re- 
quired to maintain the average oil move- 
ment from Texas to the East coast which 
this pipeline has carried. Since, due to the 
increasingly large military requirements for 
petroleum in the Pacific, many tank cars 
have been shifted into the West coast sery- 
ice, oil transportation to the East is still 
“tight,” he went on to say, and with de- 
mands increasing on both the East and 
West coasts it remains true that more tank 
cars are needed than are available. 


C. & N. W. to Mark Anniversary 
of Railway Post Office 


The eightieth anniversary of the founding 
of the first permanent railway post office 
will be marked by brief ceremonies in the 
Chicago terminal of the Chicago & North 
Western on August 28. As part of the cere- 
monies, a special pouch containing com- 
memorative mail being sent to stamp col- 
lectors by the Glen Ellyn Philatelic Club, 
will be placed on the North Western’s Pa- 
cific Limited which travels over the original 
route of the North Western’s first railway 
post office. 

On August 28, 1864, George B. Arm- 
strong, then assistant postmaster of Chi- 
cago, sent his first railway post office from 
Chicago to Clinton, Iowa. Although Arm- 
strong is generally credited with the first 
permanent railway post office, others pre- 
ceded him with various arrangements for 
sorting mail enroute, none of which were 
permanent. Mr. Armstrong devised his sys- 
tem to operate as a permanent adjunct of 
the national postal Service. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


Because of “an acute general shortage 
of ice in the West,” the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued Revised 
Service Order No. 224, effective August 
16, which requires railroads handling re- 
frigerator cars loaded with fresh fruits 
or fresh or green vegetables originating 
west of the Mississippi river to limit initial 
icing and reicing of such cars to three- 
fourths of bunker capacity. The order 
applies to icing or reicing at any point in 
the United States of such cars originating 
in the states of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana (west of the Mis- 
sissippi) or west thereof, including imported 
shipments cleared through ports of entry 
in that territory. 

This order superseded Service Order No. 
224, which was to have been effective the 
same date, under which the same icing 
restrictions would have been applied to 
shipments originating in the territory gen- 
erally between the Rocky mountains and 
the Mississippi river and to icing at points 
east of the Rocky mountains. 

As a further result of the ice shortage 
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in the West, Service Order No. 226, ef- 
fective August 15, limited the amount of 
ice used in retop icing certain refrigerator 
cars loaded with fresh or green vegetables 
to 5,000 Ib. or the amount used to initially 
top ice the car, whichever is smaller. This 
order was made applicable to shipments 
originating at any point in New Mexico, 
Colorado, Wyoming, or Montana, or west 
thereof, and covered retop icing at any point 
east of the eastern boundaries of the states 
named, and also at El Paso, Tex., La Junta, 
Colo., Pueblo, Denver, Laramie, Wyo., or 
Cheyenne. 

Service Order No. 157, 
weighing certain carload shipments of lime 
rock on the Seaboard Air Line, has been 
set aside. Through Amendment No. 3 to 
Service Order No. 200, effective August 11, 
the restriction on initial icing of refrigera- 
tor cars loaded with potatoes to three- 
fourths bunker capacity previously pre- 
scribed has been extended to cover potatoes 
originating on the Union Pacific in Colo- 
rado, Kansas and Nebraska, and that road 
has been given the option of initially icing 
such cars en route after the car is loaded. 


Coal Movement Is Ahead of 1943 


According to Solid Fuels Administrator 
Ickes bituminous coal forwarded to Great 
Lakes docks through lower Lake Erie ports 
through the navigation season up to July 31 
amounted to 26,904,668 tons, or 6,704,874 
tons more than last year’s total at the same 
time. Forwardings through Lake Michigan 
ports to upper Great Lakes docks through 
July 30 amounted to 1,013,656 tons, as 
against 403,032 tons in the corresponding 
period last year. This “huge increase,” it 
was explained, is due to the acceptance by 
railroads of coal from the Illinois and west- 
ern Kentucky mines for locomotive fuel. 

Lake Ontario forwardings were less than 
last year’s. For the calendar year to July 
29, shipments to the Washington-Oregon 
‘rea totaled 1,879,425 tons, as compared to 


applying to 
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1,760,625 tons in the same 1943 period. The 
total bituminous tonnage moved into New 
England in the same period was 5.9 per 
cent greater than that of the corresponding 
1943 period, while the increase in anthracite 
forwardings was 8.6 per cent over last 
year’s. It was pointed out that 1943 ship- 
ments were reduced by “numerous mine 
work stoppages, which cut heayily into 
production.” 


U. S. Truck Affiliates Can’t 
etentanen Dual Operations 


Three U»S, Truck Lines subsidiaries, two 
of them common carriers and the other a 
contract carrier whose routes cover parts of 
the same territory, have been called upon 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, to eliminate the “dual opera- 
tions,” either by withdrawal of the contract 
carrier from the U. S. Truck system or 
acceptance by the common carriers of 
amended certificates prohibiting further 
service by them to the points served by the 
contract carrier. 

The report is in No. MC-1771, the in- 
vestigation instituted by the commission 
upon its own motion for the purpose of 
looking into the matter of dual operations 
among various U. S. Truck subsidiaries. The 
only situation, wherein dual operations were 
found, involved Motor Express, Inc., and 
Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati Highway, 
Inc., common carriers, and the Superior 
Transfer Company, contract carrier. 

The commission in another proceeding 
(No. MC-1777) has authorized for Superior 
a permit (not yet issued) covering opera- 
tions as a contract carrier of “such general 
merchandise as is dealt in by retail general 
stores” from Toledo, Ohio, to points in 
Lenawee and Monroe counties, Mich. Mo- 
tor Express’ certificate covers routes be- 
tween Buffalo, N. Y., and Toledo and 
Montville, Ohio, between Toledo and speci- 
fied Michigan points, and between Elkhart, 
Ind., and Toledo; C. & C's routes in- 
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clude those between Toledo and Fort 
Wayne, Ind., between Fremont, Ohio and 
Toledo, between Toledo and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and between Detroit, Mich., and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

The commission’s finding that the fore- 
going set-up of dual operations under com- 
mon control will not be consistent with the 
public interest is followed by a finding that 
the difficulty will be resolved if Motor Ex- 
press and C. C. & C. file petitions for 
amended: certificates excluding service on 
traffic originating at or destined to Toledo, 
and intermediate or off-route points in Lena- 
wee and Monroe counties, Mich.; or if U. S 
Freight divests itself of control of Superior. 
It is further found that if one of these alter- 
natives is not adopted, the No. MC-1777 
order which authorizes issuance of the per- 
mit to Superior “will be vacated and set 
aside.” 

Chairman Patterson, concurring-in-part, 
agreed with the majority, “except as to the 
election provision permitting Motor Express 
and C. C. & C. to file a petition for amend- 
ment of their certificates.” 


Industrial Brochure Issued by 
the Nickel Plate 


“Along the Line in Ohio” is the title of 
the first of four booklets to be issued by the 
Industrial Development Department of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel 
Plate Road). As stated in the introduction 
“the purpose of this book . . . is to present 


a composite picture of this territory along- 


the line in Ohio for the convenience, utiliza- 
tion, and interest of all, especially those 
needing pertinent information and _statis- 
tics.” 

The author, “Nick Plate”, takes the 
reader for a trip over the Nickel Plate line 
in Ohio. Important towns and cities on the 
line are “visited” and the reader is told of 
their history, development, recreational fa- 
cilities and industries. The booklet contains 
a number of maps of the area, in color, 
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Security| 


WATER | 
DROPPED 


16’/s INCHES 


BELOW 
CROWN SHEET 





On a midwestern railroad the water level 
in a Mikado type locomotive, equipped with 
four Security Circulators, receded sixteen 
and seven-eighths inches below the crown 
sheet — yet only a few radial crown bolts 
3 pulled. 

The Security Circulators produced a posi- 
tive flow of water over the center of the 


crown sheet. This protected the crown sheet 
despite the low water, thus preventing a se- 
rious boiler accident. 

With Security Circulators suitably spaced 
from flue sheet to door sheet, an ample and 


‘positive flow of water over the entire crown 


sheet is thus assured in the event of a reced- 


ing water level. 
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which indicate mineral resources, natural 
gas lines, ground water regions, generating 
stations and transmission lines, major forest 
types, agricultural income, dairying areas, 
livestock areas, and vegetable and fruit 
producing areas. It also contains county 
statistics on grains, sugar beets, fruit trees, 
and animals; cities, populations and utili- 
ties; and an analysis of county populations. 
In conclusion “Nick Plate’ says “We 
have traveled on the main line of the Nickel 
Plate, we’ve walked the ties of spurs, and 
we've drifted through the woods and into 
the barnyards of farmers, we’ve faced roar- 
ing magnesium furnaces and crawled onto 
railroad engines, but we’ve seen the Nickel 
Plate territory in Ohio as she really is... .” 
Requests for the booklet, or for statistics 
or information on the territory, should be 
addressed to the Industrial Development 
Department, Nickel Plate Road, Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. . 


Representation of Employees 


The National Council of Railway Patrol- 
men’s Unions, American Federation of 
Labor, has failed in an effort to have itself 
certified as the Railway Labor Act repre- 
sentative of patrolmen (lieutenants, ser- 
geants, guards, watchmen) in the Special 
Service Department of the Wabash. Re- 
porting on results of a recent election, the 
National Mediation Board was unable to 
make a certification for the reason that less 
than a majority (28 out of 63) of those 
eligible to vote cast legal ballots. 

In another recent election the National 
Maritime Union of America, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, supplanted the Car 
Ferry Workers Independent Union of the 
Great Lakes as representative of unlicensed 
marine personnel employed by the Ann 
Arbor. Meanwhile the previously unrepre- 
sented clerical, office, station and storehouse 
eraployees of the Joint Agency, National 
Stock Yards, East St. Louis, Ill, have 
chosen the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 


More Wage Awards in Canada 


Four more rail rate decisions were an- 
nounced, at Ottawa, last week by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, whose findings, 
July 31, on applications for basic wage 
rate increases by the 18 unions of Cana- 
dian railway employees, appeared in the 
Railway Age of August 5, page 244. 

In these latest decisions the wages of 
sleeping and dining car employees on the 
Canadian National have been adjusted. 
Their monthly hours of service are to be 
240, with overtime for time worked in 
excess of that figure, on the actual minute 
basis at pro rata rate. Decisions on vaca- 
tions with pay have been reserved, but 
basic rate increases allowed, retroactive to 
November 25, 1943, include: 6 cents an 
hour to all hourly paid classifications ; $2.88 
per week to all weekly paid classes ; $12.48 
per month for those on a monthly basis. 

Express and cartage employees on the 
Canadian Pacific had requested an increase 
of $20 per month in basic wage rates. The 
same basic rate increases as were listed 
above for the sleeping and dining car em- 
ployees have been allowed here, with 
increases retroactive to October 21 of last 
year. 

Elevator grain handlers, employed by 


the C. P. R. at St. John, N. B., have been 
awarded an increase of 3 cents an hour, 
effective from February 3, 1943. An in- 
crease to wharf freight handlers had 
already been granted. 

On the question of a basic month for 
dining car employees of the C. P. R., the 
3oard has ordered that 240 hours or less 
shall constitute a basic month’s work, and 
that all time worked in excess of that fig- 
ure shall be paid for as overtime on the 
actual minute basis at pro rata rate. 


Bus Line Extensions Stopped 


_No permits for the inauguration or ex- 
tension of inter-city bus routes will be is- 
sued by the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion while the supply of large tires remains 
critically short, according to O. D. T. Di- 
rector Johnson. “With many inter-city buses 
laid up and unable to operate on established 
routes because of the tire shortage, there is 
no point to authorizing new service,” he 
said. “We have no way of knowing when a 
sufficient supply of large size truck and bus 
tires will be available to meet replacement 
requirements.” Under O. D. T. General 
Order No. 11, extensions of inter-city bus 
operations are prohibited unless authorized 
by that agency. 


Radio Augments British Railway 
Communication Systems 


Despite disruption in communications by 
the enemy, British railways have added to 
their network over 21,000 miles of wires 
and 400 new circuits, T. D. Slattery, gen- 
eral traffic manager of the British Rail- 
ways’ headquarters, in New York, has 
revealed. 4 

“Not only have more circuits augmented 
the railways traffic control system,” re- 
ports Mr. Slattery, “but on the Southern 
amd Great Western railways entirely new 
traffic control networks have been in- 
stalled.” 

A complete radio network has been built 
up, with 42 fixed stations and 40 mobile 
rail and road sets, to further safeguard 
against breakdown of physical circuits. 
These stations have inter-communication 
between centers on each railway and be- 
tween radio stations operated by all rail- 
roads, as well. 

American, British and Canadian forces 
have assisted in the installation of this 
equipment. 


More Light Trucks Released 


The Office of Defense Transportation has 
resumed the acceptance of applications for 
the purchase of new light motor trucks for 
essential civilian use. The action is ex- 
pected to dispose promptly of the small 
number of such vehicle remaining in dealers’ 
stocks. 

Acceptance of applications for these trucks 
(below 9,000 Ib. gross vehicle weight) was 
discontinued last month because of the ex- 
haustion of the essential civilian pool. On 
August’ 7 government exempt agencies re- 
linquished their claims on the light units 
remaining and these units reverted to a 
common pool. This pool will now be drawn 
on by essential civilian users, as well as by 
government exempt agencies. O. D. T. dis- 
trict offices have been notified that applica- 
tions may be approved and forwarded to 
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Washington for final consideration when 
the applicant furnishes.a letter froma sale: 
agency stating that the specific light truck 
is in stock and giving the make and serial 
number. 


More Big Trucks in 1945 


The War Production Board announced 
August 5 that production of 56,705 com- 
mercial trucks has been programmed for 
the first quarter of 1945. This compares 
with 10,894 units programmed for the first 
half of 1944 and 41,068 for the last 
quarter of this year. No light trucks are in- 
cluded in the schedule for the first quarter 
of next year, which consists of 40,000 
medium trucks, 13,366 in the light heavy 
category, and 3,339 of the heavy class. 


Ask Approval of Rail Control of 
Proposed Air Lines 


So that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
may determine whether its approval of the 
transaction is required, the Missouri Pa- 
cific and Eagle Air Lines, Inc., which is 
controlled by the railroad, have applied to 
the C. A. B. for approval of such control, 
although the applicants are of the opinion 
that approval is not required under the 
terms of section 408 of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act, since the railroad holds control 
and does not propose to acquire it and 
since the air line is not now an air carrier, 
although it has pending before the board 
an application for authority te become one. 


Murrow Heads Transportation 
Corps’ Highway Division 


Colonel L. V. Murrow, former director 
of highways of the state of Washington 
and more recently an Army Air Force 
pilot, has been appointed chief of the Army 
Transportation Corps’ Highway Division. 
He succeeds Colonel F. C. Horner who 
has retired. 


U. P. Museum Visited by 143,000 
Persons in Five Years 


More than 143,000 persons have visited 
the historical museum of the Union Pacific 
at Omaha, Neb., since it was opened to the 
public on August 8, 1939. Despite travel 
difficulties, monthly attendance at _ the 
museum has increased almost 1,000. Visi- 
tors have registered from every state in 
the union and from 41 foreign countries. 

The museum presents a record of the 
old West in its exhibits of pictures, 
weapons, documents, furniture, books and 
personal possessions of the early pioneers. 
Since the museum pened, the original col 
lection has been enlarged by donations and 
loans which fill seven additional exhibit 
cases. 


Annual Report of C. & O. 
Given Top Honors 


“Most outstanding” of any 1943 annual 
report in the railroad field was that of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, issued March 31, and 
described briefly in the Railway Age of 
April 8, according to the recent findings of 
an independent board of experts, which, 
acting for Financial World, made a study 
of annual reports in various business and 
industrial fields. 

Judges included: (Chairman), Dr. Lewis 


A 
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NEW TvPE“e” BOOSTER 





*Trade Mark Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. 


Assures Maximum Steam Economy 


N developing the new Type “E” 
Booster to meet current conditions, 
many new factors in steam locomotive 
operation have been recognized, as well 
as the trend toward higher boiler pres- 
sures. 
The short cut-off takes full advantage 
of the expansive properties of the steam 
and effects marked economies in steam 
consumption. The cast steel cylinders 
have Integral inlet and exhaust mani- 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY 


folds. The large steam and exhaust pas- 
sages give maximum inlet pressures and 
minimum back pressures. Furthermore, a 
new design of ball joint, with self adjust- 
ing packing and large passage areas, 
insures free flow of steam to and from 
the Booster. 

Other outstanding features contrib- 
ute to more powerful starting effort, 
smoother operation and higher operat- 


ing speeds. 


SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


ban Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY 


August 19, 1944 


SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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Haney, professor of economics, New York 
University; Norman Stabler, financial edi- 
tor, New York Herald-Tribune; Glenn 
Griswold, editor of Planning, and of Public 
Relations News; R. C. Mayer, president, 
National Association of Public Relations 
Counsel; and Norman Bel Geddes, indus- 
trial artist and designer. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended August 12 totaled 896,172 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on August 17. This was an in- 
crease of 5,714 cars, or 0.6 per cent above 
the preceding week, an increase of 9,008 
cars, o% 1.0 per cent above the correspond- 
ing week last year, and an increase of 27,327 
cars or 3.1 per cent above the comparable 
1942 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended August 5 totaled 890,458 cars, and 
the summary for that week, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


For the Week Ended Saturday, August 5 


District 1944 1943 1942 
Rastet@i%.. 2°. 161,856 165,689 156,142 
Allegheny ..... 194,209 191,954 186,039 
Pocahontas 56,513 55,245 55,245 
Southern ..... 120,520 116,977 117,790 
Northwestern 139,788 143,670 141,867 
Central Western 141,804 128,211 124,039 
Southwestern 75,768 


70,387 


69,099 


Total Western 


Districts 357,360 342,268 335,005 
Total All Roads 890,458 872,133 850,221 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 52,299 57,862 41,955 
Live stock 15,669 14,161 12,123 
E> ower ew eos 176,116 173,146 163,478 
UE ia We wewars 14,288 14,329 13,878 
Forest products 50,073 47,610 53,027 
CE Ov cnanktes 82,165 88,043 89,036 
Merchandise l.c.1. 104,786 99,002 89,182 
Miscellaneous .. 395,062 377,980 387,542 
mum 3 sis 890,458 872,133 ‘ 850,221 
tr. 2 ee 910,533 885,525 863,576 
tae See 903,034 883,838 855,515 
i ae | ae 908,804 877,335 857,146 
a ee ee 745,141 808,630 855,158 


Cumulative Total, . 

32 Weeks .. 26,303,164 25,280,164 26,098,757 

In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended August 5 totaled 69,815 as compared 
with 71,109 for the previous week, and 
67,444 for the corresponding period last 
year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
BY : Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada Loaded Connections 
Aug. 5, 1944 ..., 69,815 37,584 
July 29, 1944 .... 71,109 27,509 
July 22, 1944 .... 72,552 38,469 
Aug. 7, 1943 67,444 40,772 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
Aug. 5, 1944 .. 2,146,632 1,198,233 
Aug. 7, 1943 .... 1,986,672 1,230,874 


Aug. 8, 1942 1,978,571 1,029,463 


Pullman Company Negotiates 
Sale to Railroads 


The Pullman Company is opening nego- 
tiations for the sale of its sleeping car busi- 
ness to the railroads, it was disclosed in 
the second quarter statement to stockholders 
of Pullman Incorporated, issued on August 
12 by D. A. Crawford, president. 

“As subsequently announced,” the state- 
ment said, “the board of directors of Pull- 
man Incorporated have decided that in order 
to carry out the requirements of the District 


Court decree, we would endeavor to dispose 
of the sleeping car business. In pursuance 
ot this decision the management of the Pull- 
man Company is proceeding, in the first in- 
stance, to negotiations with the railroad 
users of Pullman sleeping car service, for 
development of a plan for separation of the 
sleeping car business and its connected 
properties, from the remaining companies 
in the Pullman group. 


Would Preserve Car Pool—“We would 
propose to include in the plan to be devel- 
oped for take-over of the sleeping car busi- 
ness by a railroad buying group, the oppor- 
tunity for continuation of the centralized 
pool of sleeping car operations under the 
management of a going, experienced or- 
ganization that could be taken over with 
the physical properties. This would assure 
maintenance of the pool system of sleeping 
car service, which the Court in effect found 
to be desirable in the public interest and to 
the economic advantage of the railroads, as 
well as maintenance of the high standards 
of travel service created by the Pullman 
Company in its more than three-quarters of 
a century of activity in this business. 

“Such an arrangement would also permit 
continuance of that mobility of cars, equip- 
ment, supplies and personnel which are nec- 
essary to meet the fluctuating demands en- 
gendered by the seasonal ebbs and flows of 
sleeping car travel throughout the country.” 


Omission in Train Order Leads 
to Head-on Collision 


As a result of a head-on collision near 
Eastrop, Tex., on the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas on June 23, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has recommended that the road 
establish “an adequate block system” in the 
territory involved, The accident occurred at 
7:23 a. m. on the road’s Houston division 
at a point about 106.7 miles south of Waco, 
on a level, single-track line where trains 
were operated by timetable and train or- 
ders. According to the report of the inves- 
tigation conducted under the supervision of 
Chairman Patterson, the average daily 
movement at this point during the preceding 
30 days was 21.46 trains. 

In the collision an 8-car southbound pas- 
senger train, No. 25, the “Katy Flyer”, 
while moving about 30 m.p.h., struck north- 
bound passenger equipment extra No. 705, 
consisting of 17 sleeping cars, while the 
latter was moving about 5 m.p.h. Both 
locomotives were derailed, as were the first 
car of No. 705 and the first three cars (a 
baggage-express car, baggage-mail car, and 
coach) of No. 25. All cars in both trains 
were of steel construction. The derailed 
equipment was considerably damaged, and 
one employee was killed and 54 passengers 
and 12 employees were injured. 

The immediate cause of the accident was 
a lap in authority of two opposing trains. 
No. 705 held a train’ order which’ erro- 
neously authorized it to proceed over the 
territory involved with right over all trains. 
although it was not intended to give it such 
right over first class trains. No. 25 was a 
first class train and, consequently, was not 
given a copy of the order, and its crew had 
no knowledge of the authority givén No. 
705. The record of the investigation indi- 
cated, according to the report, that the oper- 
ator who copied the order delivered to No. 
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705 repeated the words “except first class 
trains” to the dispatcher when taking the 
order, but he did not copy these. words in 
the body of the order. Because of track 
curvature and obstructions, the crews of the 
opposing trains were unable to see the othe; 
train at a sufficient distance to avert th¢ 
collision, although the engineers took action 
to stop their trains. 

Pointing out that segments of the line to 
the north and to the south of the territory 
where the accident took place were equipped 
with an automatic block signal system, the 
report concluded with the observation that, 
“if an adequate block system had been in 
use in the territory involved, these opposing 
trains would not have been permitted to 
occupy the same block simultaneously, and 
this accident would not have occurred.” 


I. C. C. Drops Chicago Interstate 
Commuter Fare Study 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has discontinued its No. 28974 proceeding, 
dealing with proposed increases in interstate 
commutation fares in the Chicago district. 
with the finding that a general increase is 
not justified at this time. The matter was 
investigated by the commission on its own 
motion, following cancellation on May 15, 
1943, of the commutation fare increases pre- 
viously authorized in the Ex-Parte No. 148 
proceedings. Similar investigations were in- 
stituted at the same time of interstate com- 
mutation fares in-the New York, New Eng- 
land, and Philadelphia, Pa., regions, but 
these were discontinued upon request of the 
railroads on the ground that they were un- 
able to make the necessary compilations of 
statistics while the war continued. 

The Chicago situation was developed 
jointly with the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion, which had under investigation propo- 
sals to increase the intrastate commutation 
fares in the same territory. Increases were 
opposed, among others, by the Office of 
Price Administration and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, particularly on the 
ground that any increases would be infla- 
tionary and contrary to the requirements of 
the so-called “hold the line” policy. The 
commission indicated that its conclusions 
were developed on the basis of the national 
transportation policy as related to the 
maintenance of an adequate transportation 
system. 


Interstate Business Is Small—Traffic 
moving on interstate commutation fares is 
but a small part of the commutation business 
in the Chicago territory, and revenues 
therefrom in 1942 for all roads concerned 
amounted to only $459,587, or less than 4.5 
per cent of their total commutation revenue 
in that district.. Only six roads were shown 
to have participated in interstate commuta- 
tion business in that year, their respective 
revenues being, for the Chicago & North 
Western, $32,398; Milwaukee, $6,456; Chi- 
cago, North Shore & Milwaukee, $10,055: 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend, $334,- 
834; New York Central, $67,027; and 
Pennsylvania, $8,817. 

In its report, the commission pointed out 
that the present restrictions on the use of 
automobiles and the increased number of 
persons employed in the Chicago district 
undoubtedly have combined to produce a 
substantial in¢rease in commutation traffic 
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High Sustained Boiler Capacity 
With Highest Boiler Efficiency 


August 19, 1944 


MEANS: 


Maximum evaporating and 
superheating surfaces within 
clearance limits .. . a small 
flue boiler with an Elesco 
superheater is designed to 
meet these requirements. 
Specify this combination 


for your new power. 





A-1669 (A-1269) 
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and revenues, with favorable net results. 
“Reasonably low commutation fares are 
necessary in normal times,” it went on to 
say, “and nothing shown of record indicates 
that they are less essential to the war effort 
during the present emergency. Commuta- 
tion service is of prime necessity to thou- 
sands of people and the fares charged prob- 
ably are as important as any other item in 
their costs of living.” 


Commission Findings—The commis- 
sion’s decision to discontinue the case re- 
sulted from its findings that: “The cost data 
submitted by the respondents can not be ac- 
cepted as accurately reflecting the costs of 
the commutation service of any respondent ; 
that the cost of service, while an important 
element, is not the sole consideration in de- 
termining the reasonableness of commuta- 
tion fares; that there is a wide variation in 
respondents’ commutation fares that  re- 
spondents’ revenues derived from commuta- 
tion traffic have been steadily increasing; 
that the passenger operations as a whole of 
each respondent are making a substantial 
contribution to its present net earnings 
which are considerably in excess of the 
earnings of the prewar years; and that a 
general commutation fare increase is not 
necessary . . to carry out the national 
transportation policy.” 

Commissioners Mahaffe and Alldredge 
concurred in the result of the majority’s de- 
cision. The dissent of Chairman Patterson 
and Commissioners Porter and Miller was 
noted without comment. 


D. L. Locomotive History 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
has published a series of photographs of its 
principal types of motive power, 1903 to 
date, together with brief descriptions of the 
engines and a thumb-nail history of the road. 
The publication takes the form of a 14 in. 
by 21%% in. sheet, printed on both sides, and 
folded to form a 5% in. by 7 in. booklet. 


Truckers Get More Big Tires 


As a result, according to the Office of the 
Rubber Director, of “slightly increased pro- 
duction,” a supplemental allotment of large 
truck and bus tires has been authorized for 
August rationing, making the total available 
of 8.25 and larger tires 85,000, as compared 
to the need for 165,000 estimated by the 
Office of Defense Transportation. 


U. S. Department of Labor 
Issues Travel Hints 


“Painless” travel pointers for mothers 
are suggested in a booklet entitled “If Your 
Baby Must Travel in Wartime,” which 
has been released by the Children’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor. While 
it bluntly states that traveling with babies 
is “certainly not something to attempt 
lightly,” the message does observe. that 
if you must do so “you'll be doing a real 
war service if you make it as painless 
as you can to the transportation system, 
your baby, and yourself.” 

The booklet is amusingly illustrated by 
Cartoonist Gluyas Williams, whose draw- 
ings plainly reflect conditions which are apt 
to confront the traveling mother. They 
are, for example, told to plarr well and travel 
light, carry necessary food and clothes 
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for the infant, see to the comfort of the 
child and exercise good judgment in ac- 
cepting offers from fellow travelers. 

Part of the booklet deals with bus and 
automobile travel and the best procedures 
to follow when adopting those forms of 
transportation, 


New N. M. B. Mediator 


The National Mediation Board has ap- 
pointed James M. Holasen of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to its staff of mediators. The appointee, 
the announcement said, “has had more than 
20 years of active railroad service with the 
Pennsylvania and for the past two and one- 
half years has been employed as federal con- 
ciliator for the U. S. Department of Labor.” 


C. & E. I. Boilermaker Buys 
$12,562 of War Bonds 


Charles J. Deux, a boilermaker of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, has purchased 
670 war bonds, all of $25 denomination and 
a purchase price of $12,562.50. His goal 
has been 134 bonds for each of the five war 
bond drives. His family of three depend for 
the necessities of life upon the income from 
rooms which they rent to war workers. 


June Truck Allocations 


setween May 28 and June 30 civilian 
users were allocated 14,071 medium and 
heavy trucks and 2,419 trailers, while gov- 
ernment permit holders received 2,542 
trucks and 92 trailers, the War Production 
Board reported August 16, Since the ra- 
tioning program went into effect in March, 
1942, the W. P. B. has released 261,192 
vehicles, it revealed. 


Air Express Up 11.2 Per Cent 
Over First Half of ’43 


More than 15,300,000 Ib. of air express 
were handled for domestic airlines in the 
first six months of this year, reflecting a 
gain of 11.2 per cent over the first half of 
1943, reports the Air Express Division of 
Railway Express Agency. Total shipments 
carried reached 811,850, an increase of 12.5 
per cent over the comparable period last 
year. 

It is further stated that international air 
express shipments averaged 18,000 a month, 
with a total of 112,177 for the six months 
period, or a gain of 28.3 per cent over the 
first half of 1943. Express charges on this 
traffic were about $400,000, a gain of 13.6 
per cent. 

The report pointed to additional equip- 
ment now being acquired by commercial 
airlines as indicative of the increased cargo 
space rapidly becoming available for non- 
priority air express. 


British Roads Interested in 
16 Airlines 


sritish railway companies have financial 
interests in 16 airlines, three of them hold- 
ing companies. Prior to the war, their 
investment totaled $2,500,000, with a fur- 
ther $1,500,000 having been spent on de- 
velopment, T. D. Slattery, general traffic 
manager, British Railways in New York, 
has announced. 

Such restricted services as are per- 
mitted today are operated in the name of 
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five of these companies, the routes covered 
being Railway Air Services, Ltd.-Liverpool- 
Relfast and Glasgow-Belfast ; Scottish Air- 
ways, Ltd. Glasgow-Western Isles, and the 
Hebrides, Inverness - Orkneys - Shetlands: 
Isle of Man Air Services, Ltd., Liverpool- 
Isle of Man; Great Western & Southen 
Air Lines, Ltd.,-Land’s End-Sicily Isles 
West Coast Air Services, Ltd., Liverpool- 
Dublin. 

Last published figures for 1943 showed 
this group to have flown over 1,500,000 
route miles, carrying nearly 65,000 pas- 
sengers and conveying over 1,500,000 Ib 
of mails and freight. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





PASSENGER CARS 


The Lone IsLaANp is planning to build 
five steel frame double-deck motor cars 
and five steel frame trailer cars as soon 
as materials can be obtained. An order 
for this equipment was placed with the 
railroad’s shops at Altoona, Pa., in Sep- 
tember, 1941, and later cancelled when 
materials for construction of the cars 
became unayailable. 


IRON AND STEEL 


The DetawareE & Hupson has ordered 
21,300 gross tons of rail from the Beth 
lehem Steel Company. 


SIGNALING 


The Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
has placed a contract with the General Rail- 
way Signal Company for a unit-wire remot« 
control interlocking at E. Soldier Summit, 
Utah, including 2 switch machines and 
4 signals. 


The Pere Marguette is installing a 
relay interlocking plant for the protection 
of the drawbridge over the Saginaw river 
and the control of existing switches and sig- 
nals in the vicinity of Washington avenue 
at Saginaw, Mich. The desk-type contro! 
machine and relay rack are to be located in 
the new bridge control tower. The mate- 
rials for this project have been ordered from 
the General Railway Signal Company. 


The Loursvitte & NASHVILLE has placed 
an order with the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. for the necessary materials to install 
a centralized traffic control system on the 
Lebanon branch between Lebanon Jct. 
Ky., and Sinks, a distance of 107 mi. of 
single track, with a style “C” control ma- 
chine located in the dispatcher’s office at 
Louisville, 30 mi. north of Lebanon Jct. 
In addition to the code equipment, the 
order includes searchlight high and dwarf 
signals, style M22B dual control switch 
machines, electric lock layouts, relays, rec- 
tifiers and housings. The field installation 
work will be carried out by the railroad 
company’s regular signal construction 
forces. 
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PERFORMANCE far beyond normal standards is 
routine with every locomotive in service today. 
Higher mileage, fewer layups—to the extent formerly 
thought impossible—is expected. And helping motive 
power to stand up under these grueling demands, is 
HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON, weed 
by many roads. 
Resistance to wear and easy machining are factors 
proved by low costs for mileage and maintenance 
with HSGI parts. The more complete the installation, 
the greater economy and efficiency. 


HUNT SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


V. W. Ellet, President E. J. Fuller, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgp. 















Office & Works 


383 Dorchester Ave. Seuth Boston 27, Mass. 
Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Agent for Latin America: 

International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Chureh Street, New York, N. Y. 
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This train made brakemen 


better insurance risks 


Braking used to be one of the hazardous professions. When the train 
started down a grade or neared a station, a toot of the engine whistles 
galvanized the brakemen into action. They trusted to muscle to set up 
the brakes, and to luck as they navigated the narrow, often slippery 
running board from car to car. No brakeman ever got a welcoming 
smile when he applied for insurance. 

The first Freight train to be completely equipped with Westinghouse 
Air Brakes launched a new era. The railroads were quick to recognize 
the benefits and advantages of this application . . . Just as they had 
recognized the value of the brake in passenger service a few short years 
before . . . and to adopt it. The results, in terms of greater safety and 
expanded service, are too great to calculate. 


75 Years of Pioneering 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY, WILMERDING, PA. 
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TO PERMIT TODAY’S TRAINS TO 






MOVE AT SHORTER INTERVALS 







WITH HEAVIER LOADS AT HIGHER 







SPEEDS—SAFELY. 





Important modern developments in braking 
have not been limited to main-line applications. 
The Westinghouse No. 6-DS equipment and the 
38-CD Compressor were specifically developed 
for Diesel-electric switchers. The equipment is 
making a noteworthy contribution to speedy, 
flexible operation. 
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FREIGHT 


LEVE LATORS HAVE MANY USES 


Rotary’s Levelators are now saving thousands of 
man hours in all kinds of industries as well as for 
the railroads. 

These electrically operated oil hydraulic shorter 
travel elevators are ideal for the handling of freight, 
baggage or express in terminals as they are both 
rapid acting and rugged. The unit above is one of 
the several which completely displaced a loading 
dock and ramp arrangement in the plant of E. L. 
Bruce Co. of Memphis, Tenn. Several Levelators 
were recently installed in a plant processing rail- 
road ties. 

Levelators are furnished with such safety devices 
as side guards, under car skirting, etc. Push button, 
manual valve and many other types of control are 
available. 


OR BAGGAGE 





In RAILROAD OPERATION 


Speed? 
Man-hours? 
Safety? 


Progressive railroads are now preparing 
| for the stiffer competition that the post- 
| war period is sure to produce. Rotary Oil- 
' draulic Elevators and Levelators offer an 
ideal means of speeding up operation as 
well as saving valuable man-hours. 


Oildraulic Elevators 


Rotary’s Electric Oildraulic elevators offer advantages 
unequalled by other types of equipment for depot and 
freight house use. New construction costs are much 
less with this type of elevator because no penthouse 
or heavy load-bearing wall columns are required—the 
loads are “pushed up” from below instead of being 
“pulled up” from above. When installed in old build- 
ings great savings_are effected in building costs. We 
are frequently called upon to replace existing water 
operated hydraulics that have become wornout or ob- 
solete. In such cases our hydraulic jack can usually be 
installed in the old outer cylinder which simplifies the 
installation. 

Oildraulics enjoy an enviable reputation for uninter- 
rupted service at negligible maintenance cost as well as 
for low per trip operating cost. 


ROTARY LIFT COMPANY 





REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL KEY CITIES, CANADA AND MEXICO 
1036 KANSAS 


MEMPHIS, 


TENNESSEE 
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Construction 


Supply Trade 





\tLANTIC Coast Line.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this road’s subsidiary, the Fort 
Myers Southern, to relocate its line from 
Naples, Fla., to a point about 7 miles north, 
employing the right-of-way of an abandoned 
line formerly operated by the Seaboard Air 
Line. 

The project is expected to cost $180,- 
025, to be met from funds in the road’s 
treasury. It will give the road a more suit- 
able location at Naples than its present line, 
which is to be abandoned. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—The New Bruns- 
wick Contractors, Ltd., Fredericton, N. B., 
have begun work on a one-story car service 
building which is to be erected for the 
Canadian National at Moncton, N. B., at 
estimated cost of $32,000. The new build- 
ing will be of wooden construction on a 
concrete foundation, 200 ft. long by 30 ft. 
wide. 

Construction of the building is part 
of a project, to provide greater efficiency 
in car repair work at the station yard, 
which includes re-arrangement of the ex- 
isting power house and railway tracks, and 
the installation of platforms, etc., which 
latter work will be performed by the rail- 
road’s own forces. Total cost of the work 
is estimated at $67,000. 


CENTRAL OF GeorGIA.—This railroad has 
awarded contracts for the construction of 
a new bridge and revision of its line in 
the Birmingham district near Leeds, Ala., 
at estimated cost of $224,130, to the C. G. 
Kershaw Contracting Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., for grading work, and to W. J. 
Tidwell, Douglasville, Ga., for masonry 
work. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—This 
road has received the approval of the War 
Production Board for five construction 
projects which, when completed, will cost 
approximately $3,650,000. Included in this 
work will be construction of a repair shop 
for Diesel locomotives at 58th and Ogden 
avenues, Chicago; the enlarging and mod- 
ernizing Diesel facilities at 14th and Canal 
streets, Chicago; the installation of new 
Diesel facilities at Denver, Colo.; the con- 
version of steam locomotive shops at West 
Burlington, Iowa, to handle Diesel engine 
repairs; and the installation of 228 miles 
of Centralized Traffic Control between 
Lincoln, Neb., and McCook. 


NortTHERN Paciric.—This road _ has 
awarded a contract, amounting to approxi- 
mately $200,000, to the Austin Company, 
Seattle, Wash., for the modernizing of its 
locomotive shop and roundhouse steam 
plant at Livingston, Mont. Included in 
the work is the replacement of four 200- 
hp. boilers by two 700-hp. boilers and the 
installation of coal handling and storage 
ejuipment, a new mechanical ash conveyor, 
new pumps and a plant for treating boiler 
feed water. Floor space will be increased 
aid the roof raised to house. the enlarged 
facilities. 
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The Independent Pneumatic Tool 
Company, Aurora, Ill., has been granted 
a third renewal of its Army-Navy “E” 
award, won originally on October 8, 1942. 


The H. K. Porter Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has purchased the Fort Pitt 
Steel Casting Company, McKeesport, Pa., 
manufacturers of pressure and alloy steel 
castings. The Fort Pitt Company will 
continue under the present management. 


Ralph Schmidt, formerly chief, rail en- 
gineering, field service group under the 
office of the chief of transportation, U. S. 
War Department, has been appointed as- 
sistant chief mechanical engineer of the 
Canadian Locomotive Company. 


Mark Noble, has been appointed Pacific 
Coast sales representative of the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
with headquarters in San Francisco, Cal.. 
to succeed Latham McMullin, deceased. 
Mr. Noble has been associated with Mr. 
McMullin for the last 20 years. 


OBITUARY 


Argyle Campbell, president of the 
Enterprise Railway Equipment Company, 
Chicago, died at San Clemente, Cal., on 
August 12. 


Edward Olriksen, manager of the gen- 
eral materials and equipment department 
of the Robert W. Hunt Company, with 
headquarters at Chicago, died in that city 
on July 28. 


Latham McMullin, west coast represen- 
tative of the Pullman Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company, the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works and the Woodings-Verona Tool 
Works, with headquarters in San Francisco, 
Calif., died in that city on June 29. 


Financial 





CENTRAL OF NEw JersEY.— Asks Tax 
Settlement Ruling—On August 14, trus- 
tees of the Jersey Central announced that 
they had petitioned the federal district court 
at Newark, N. J., to find that a recent 
ruling of the New Jersey court of errors 
and appeals does not invalidate the rail- 
road tax settlement acts of 1941 and 1942 
as they pertain to the Jersey Central and 
to determine all other conceivable ques- 
tions raised by appeals court’s decision, 
which produced payments totaling about 
$35,268,000 from the other major rail- 
roads affected. The State of New Jersey 
has filed its back-tax claims in federal court 
because the road is in bankruptcy and 
under federal court control. 

The Jersey Central trustees, who calcu- 
late the state’s tax claims at between $24,- 
000,000 and $26,000,000, said the tax set- 
tlement acts provide that “if any provision 
of this act, or, the application thereof to 
any person or circumstances, is held in- 
valid, the remainder of this act, or applica- 
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tion of such provision to other persons 
or circumstances, shall not be affected 
thereby.” The trustees declared that should 
the federal court reject their contention 
that the settlement acts are still valid as 
they pertain to the Jersey Central, the 
road does not have the money to pay in 
full, and “the only other solution would 
seem to be that the State of New Jersey 
be given securities in a reorganized com- 
pany, under a reorganization plan, to such 
extent as the court and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would decide. 


CHESAPEAKE & Ou10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to assume liability for $2,500,000 
of equipment trust certificates of 1944 in 
connection with the purchase, at an aggre- 
gate cost of $3,241,812, of 1,250 50-ton all- 
steel hopper cars. 


Curicaco & NortH WeEsTERN.—Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates ——This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to assume liability for 
$5,180,000 of equipment trust certificates of 
1944 in connection with the purchase, at an 
aggregate cost of $6,914,000, of 2,000 50-ton 
box cars. 


Cuicaco Union Station.—Refinancing. 
—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $37,800,000 of first mortgage series 
G bonds, to mature in 1963, and $6,200,000 
of guaranteed serial notes, to mature semi- 
annually over a ten-year period, the pro- 
ceeds to be employed for the retirement of 
$44,000,000 of first mortgage series E 33% 
per cent bonds which are to be called at 
108 on January 1, 1945. The interest rates 
on the new issues will be determined by 
competitive bidding. At the same time the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific and Pennsyl- 
vania (and the latter’s subsidiary, the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis) 
sought authority to guarantee the principal 
and interest of the new issues. 


CINCINNATI UNION TERMINAL.—Refi- 
nancing.—This company has advised the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that it 
has accepted the bid of Lehman Brothers 
of New York, subject to the commission’s 
approval, of 101.08 for its pending $24,- 
000,000 first mortgage 234 per cent series 
G bond issue. (Previous item in Ratlway 
Age of July 29, page 219.) 


ILLINOIS TERMINAL.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to assume liability for $690,000 of 
series B 2 per cent serial equipment trust 
certificates, issued in connection with the 
purchase of 200 50-ton all-steel box cars 
and 75 50-ton composite hopper cars at 
an aggregate cost of $869,000, and sold 
at 100.3677 to the First National Bank of 
St. Louis, Mo. 


IntiInotis CENTRAL.—Joint Mortgage 
Bonds.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this com- 
pany and the Chicago, St. Louis & New Or- 
leans, which it controls, to issue $8,700,000 of 
joint first refunding mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds, series D, to be exchanged for a like 
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Since 1893 Baldwin and 
Westinghouse have pooled 
their experience in building 
electric and diesel-electric 
locomotives 
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principal amount of Illinois Central leased 
line 4 per cent stock certificates, this being 
the amount of such securities in the hands of 
the public. The $1,289,700 of such cer- 
tificates held by the I. C. system are to be 
canceled. The division pointed out that the 
road had reduced its funded debt by $63,- 
003,446 during the years 1942-43, and had 
further reduced it by $15,944,670 during 
1944, with corresponding reductions in 
interest charges. 


MinNEAPOLIS & St. Louts.—Merger.— 
The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway and 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, which 
it controls as beneficial owner of its capital 
stock, have applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to merge 
their properties as the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railway, and to dissolve the sub- 
sidiary corporation. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAULT STE. 
Marie.—Reorganization.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
a supplemental order in this road’s reorgan- 
ization proceedings, modifying its former 
order to permit the new company to issue 
719,104 shares of common stock and the 
voting trustees to issue an equal number 
of voting trust certificates, of which 536,614 
will be of series A (not subject to a pur- 
chase option in favor of the Canadian 
Pacific) and 182,490 will be of series B 
(subject to the option). 


SEABOARD AIR LINE.—Reorganisation.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with Commissioner Miller concur- 
ring in the result, has found that the prob- 
able earning power of the properties to be 
included in this road’s reorganization will 
support the proposed capitalization of the 
new Seaboard Railway Company, totaling 
$196,870,000. An application is pending be- 
fore the commission for authority for the 
new company to acquire substantially all of 
the property now held by the receivers, and 
to issue the new securities specified in the 
reorganization plan as confirmed by the 
federal courts, but the present report does 
not constitute authorization to carry out 
these transactions. It does, however, indi- 
cate the division’s approval of the proposed 
capitalization, and opens the way for the 
receivership to be terminated without resort 
to proceedings under section 77 of the 
sankruptcy Act. 

The new capitalization thus approved in- 
cludes $32,500,000 of first mortgage 50-year 
4 per cent bonds, series A; $52,500,000 of 
income mortgage 70-year 4% per cent bonds, 
series A ; $15,000,000 of 5 per cent preferred 
stock, series A; and 850,000 shares of com- 
mon stock without par value, but stated at 
$100 per share. In addition, up to 675,000 
shares of common stock may subsequently 
be issued to meet the conversion rights of 
the preferred and the income mortgage 
bonds. Equipment obligations outstanding, 
amounting to $11,870,000 would be undis- 
turbed. The capitalization approved by the 
division differs from that accepted by the 
courts in that longer terms are provided 
for the bond issues and certain sinking 
fund and capital fund charges are made 
mandatory, to the extent earned, rather than 
discretionary. 

Claims against the old company would be 
satisfied as follows: The Seaboard under- 


lying divisional mortgage bonds would re- 
ceive $2,919,440 in cash and $41,493,169 in 
various securities against claims totaling 
$49,467,526; the general mortgage bonds 
would receive $113,617,192 of various new 
securities against claims for $188,084,979 ; 
and collateral trust obligations would re- 
ceive $27,275,612 against claims for $37,- 
194,943. To settle accounts with various 
subsidiary railroad and terminal companies 
$2,664,850 in cash and $2,454,179 in new se- 
curities would be required, against adjusted 
claims amounting to $9,001,703. No provi- 
sion is made for old company equity holders. 

The new company’s estimate that future 
annual earnings, under normal conditions, 
should average $7,498,000 was found by the 
division to be well supported. Under the 
capitalization plan fixed charges would 
amount to $1,746,000 annually, including 
$110,000 for rentals, $336,000 on equipment 
trusts, and $1,300,000 first mortgage in- 
terest. Other annual charges, mandatory if 
earned, would include $325,000 for the first 
mortgage sinking fund and $1,625,000 to- 
ward a capital fund (subject to offset for 
depreciation of road property). Annual 
contingent charges would total $2,625,000, 
including $262,500 for the income mortgage 
sinking fund and $2,362,500 interest on in- 
come mortgage bonds. Thus total charges 
before preferred dividends would be $6,321,- 
000. Allowing $750,000 for preferred divi- 
dends, aggregate charges before common 
dividends would be $7,071,000. 


Union Pactric.—Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates. — Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with Commissioner 
Porter dissenting, has authorized this com- 
pany to assume liability for $8,120,000 of 
series H equipment trust certificates, sold 
at 100.276 to Halsey, Stuart & Co. at an 
average annual cost to the road of 1.7 per 
cent. The transaction is in connection with 
the purchase of 100 caboose cars costing 
$703,400 ; 10 freight and passenger locomo- 
tives of the 4-8-4 type at a cost of $2,148,- 
400; 5 freight locomotives of the 4-8-8-4 
type at a cost of $1,598,000; and 20 freight 
locomotives of the 4-6-6-4 type at a cost of 
$5,714,800. The balance of the $10,164,600 
aggregate cost is to be paid from treasury 
funds. 

Commissioner Porter’s dissent was based 
on a showing that the road would have 
about $250,000,000 of cash available at the 
end of this year, none of which, “so far as 
we are informed,” has been earmarked for 
any specific purpose. Even though the com- 
pany is faced with debt maturities in 1946 
and 1947 amounting to $156,191,500, the 
dissenting view was that, “considering its 
revenue prospects for the near future,” the 
road could pay cash for the equipment in- 
volved “and still expect to have on hand at 
the several maturities sufficient cash with 
which to pay all of them.” In an opinion 
concurring with the majority expression of 
himself and Commissioner Miller, Commis- 
sioner Mahaffie took issue with the dis- 
senter’s reasoning. “I think it proper that 
applicant try to build up its cash position 
so that it may, so far as is practicable, pay 
its maturities in full in cash,” said the con- 
curring statement. “But I would not, in 
view, of our obligation to pass on the ques- 
tion when it is presented, attempt now to 
determine, nor would I ask applicant to 


bind itself, as to the extent to which these 
maturities will be met without refunding.” 


WHeeELING & LAKE Erte.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this road to assume liability for $1,- 
140,000 of series J equipment trust certifi- 
cates, sold at 99.13 to Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
in connection with the purchase of 500 
50-ton box cars at a total cost of $1,524,780. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 
Last Last 


: Aug. 15 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks.. 41.43 40.90 37.18 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 89.32 89.29 79.48 


Dividends Declared 


Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line.—$4.50, semi 
annually, payable September 1 to holders of rec 
ord August 21. 

Chestnut Hill.—75¢, quarterly, payable Sep 
tember 4 to holders of record August 19. 

North Pennsylvania.—$1.00, quarterly, payable 
September 10 to holders of record September 3. 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula.—7% pre 
ferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable September 1 to 
holders of record August 21. 

Virginian.—62%¢, quarterly, payable September 
25 to holders of record September 12; 6% pre 
ferred, 37%2¢, quarterly, payable November 1, 
February 1, 1945, May 1, 1945, and August 1, 
1945, to holders of record October 16, January 
15, April 16, and July 16, respectively. 


Abandonments 





AtLtantic Coast Line.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this road and the Fort Myers 
Southern to abandon operation of and to 
abandon, respectively, a line from Collier 
City, Fla., to a point 7 miles north of 
Naples, a distance of 23 miles. Service to 
Collier City will be permanently abandoned, 
but an alternate line is to be built from 
Naples north to a connection with the exist- 
ing line, by which access will be gained to 
the business center of that town, in substi- 
tution for the present inconveniently lo- 
cated facilities. 


3ALTIMORE & On10.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this road to abandon a portion of 
a branch from a point near Weston, W. Va., 
to a point near Buckhannon, 12.8 miles, over 
which no train had been operated since 
June, 1943. Approval of the application 
was conditional, however, upon several pro- 
visions for the protection of any employees 
adversely affected. 


Boston & Marne.—This company has 
been authorized by Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to abandon 
the more northerly of its two parallel main 
lines from North Berwick, Me., to Bidde- 
ford, 17.88 miles, in order that it may 
further develop the alternate line, which, 
it held, could be operated and maintained 
more efficiently, at the same time produc- 
ing an annual saving of $20,325. 


Great NorTHERN.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon a branch 
from Armington, Mont., to Neihart, 38.22 
miles. 
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EXECUTIVE 


Jesse L. McKee, vice-president and 
general manager of the New York Central 
with jutisdiction over the Michigan Cen- 
tral, has been appointed vice-president at 
Chicago, succeeding Gustav Metzman, 
whose election to the presidency of the road 
is announced elsewhere in this issue. He is 
replaced by Carl L. Jellinghaus, manager, 
freight transportation, at New York. Mr. 
McKee was born at Constantine, Mich., on 
June 8, 1881, and entered railway service 
in 1900 with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, serving for brief periods as express 
messenger and chainman. In November, 
1901, he became yard billman of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern (now New 
York Central) at Elkhart, Ind. Subse- 
quently he was freight brakeman, switch 
tender, switchman, and assistant yardmas- 
ter, becoming general yardmaster of the 
same road at Windsor, Ont., in 1910. After 





Jesse L. McKee 
serving as trainmaster and division super- 
intendent, he went with the Delaware, 


Lackawanna & Western in September, 1917, 
as superintendent at Buffalo, N. Y. The 
following year he was appointed assistant 
general superintendent of the Michigan 
Central at Detroit, Mich., and was named 
successively general superintendent and 
assistant general manager of that road at 
Detroit. In May, 1932, Mr. McKee was 
promoted to the position of assistant vice- 
president of the New York Central at 
Chicago, and he became assistant vice- 
president and general manager in Octoler, 
1937. In December of last year he was 
promoted again, to the post of vice-president 
and general manager with jurisdiction over 
the Michigan Central. He continued in the 
latter capacity until his present appoint- 
ment as vice-president of the system suc- 
ceeding Mr. Metzman. 

Mr. Jellinghaus was born at New York 
on November 23, 1889, and was educated 
at the City College of New York. In 1913 
he entered railway service as yard clerk of 
the Long Island. The following year he 
joined the New York Central as clerk in 
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the office of the general manager, becoming 
secretary to the vice-president in 1916 and 
special agent, Buffalo division, in 1917. 
Mr. Jellinghaus was transferred to the 
New York terminal district in the same 
position in 1918. In 1922 he was appointed 
inspector of freight transportation, becom- 
ing assistant to superintendent of property 
protection in 1923. From 1926 to 1936 he 





Carl L. Jellinghaus 


was superintendent of property protection, 
then being named executive secretary to the 
president. Appointed assistant to president 
in 1939, Mr. Jellinghaus was advanced to 
manager of freight transportation in 1940, 
continuing in that capacity until his present 
appointment as vice-president and general 
manager, with jurisdiction over the Michi- 
gan Central. 


Carl Bridges Walker, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant to vice-president of the 
Southern at Washington, D. C., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of August 5, 
was born at Terrell County, Ga., on De- 
cember 15, 1891. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia at Athens, Ga. Mr. 
Walker entered the service of the Southern 
on October 1, 1913, as foreign tariff file 
clerk, then serving successively as_ tariff 
clerk, division tariff clerk, division rate 
clerk, and executive clerk, all at Atlanta, 
Ga. On May 1, 1918, he became chief rate 
clerk with the Southern Freight Traffic 
Committee under the U. S. Railroad Admin- 
istration. Mr. Walker was appointed freight 
traffic representative of the Southern at St. 
Louis, Mo., and Chicago, on April 1, 1920. 
In 1925 he was named commercial agent at 
Charleston, S. C., and in 1927 became of- 
ficer’s assistant at Atlanta. After serving as 
assistant general freight agent at Cincin- 
nati, O., general freight agent of the sub- 
sidiary lines, and general agent, freight and 
passenger department, at Charleston, he was 
advanced to assistant freight traffic man- 
ager at Charlotte, N. C., in 1937. On Feb- 
ruary 1, 1940, he was transferred to Wash- 
ington, D. C., in that capacity, and continued 
as such until his present appointment as as- 
sistant to vice-president, also at Wash- 
ington. 


OPERATING 


B. J. Schilling, general agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 


promoted to superintendent of dining and 
sleeping cars, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding William Dolphin, who has 
retired after 33 years service. 


J. A. Bell, assistant trainmaster of the 
Gulf & Ship Island (part of the Illinois 
Central), with headquarters at Hattiesburg, 
Miss., has been promoted to trainmaster, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
E. E. Schlottman, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Canton district of the Illinois 
Central, with headquarters at Jackson, 
Miss., replacing I. M. Norwood, who has 
been assigned to other duties. 


Arthur G. Kasson, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Clover Leaf district of 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis ( Nickel 
Plate), with headquarters at Frankfort, 
Ind., was reported in the Railway Age of 
August 12, was born at Johnstown, Ohio, 
on September 24, 1883, and entered rail- 
way service in May 1899, as a telegraph 
operator of the Toledo & Ohio Central (now 
the New York Central), later serving in a 
similar capacity with the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Lake Erie & Western. On August 
1, 1906, Mr. Kasson went with the Nickel 
Plate as a telegraph operator of the Clover 
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Leaf district, and later was promoted to dis- 
patcher, chief dispatcher and trainmaster. 
In September, 1943, he was promoted to 
assistant superintendent, with headquarters 
at Frankfort, the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment. 


E. L. Dunbar, trainmaster of the New 
Orleans & Northeastern (part of the South- 
ern), with headquarters at Hattiesburg, 
Miss., has been promoted to superintendent 
of terminals of the Southern, with headquar- 
ters at Meridian, Miss., succeeding D. C. 
Ferguson, who has been transferred to 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. Ferguson replaces 
J. G. Woodall, who has been appointed 
trainmaster of the N. O. & N. at Hatties- 
burg, relieving Mr. Dunbar. 


Gerald R. Kronblad, whose promotion 
to superintendent of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western, with headquarters at Peoria, IIl., 
was reported in the Railway Age of August 
12, was born at Chillicothe, Ill, on July 6, 
1912, and entered railway service on Sep- 
tember 19, 1933, as a stenographer of the 
T. P. & W. at Peoria. On April 11, 1934, 
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he was promoted to chainman in the en- 
gineering department, with the same head- 
quarters, and one year later he was ad- 
vanced to maintenance clerk and claim in- 
vestigator. On July 1, 1936, Mr. Kronblad 
was promoted to chief clerk of the superin- 
tendent at Peoria, and on July 1, 1942, he 
was promoted to supervisor of personnel, 
with same headquarters, the position he 
held at the time of his new appointment. 


Fred A. Dawson, division superinten- 
dent of the New York Central (Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis) at Spring- 
field, O., has been appointed manager, 
freight transportation, at New York. He 
replaces Carl L. Jellinghaus, newly ap- 
pointed vice-president and general manager 
with jurisdiction over the Michigan Central, 
whose promotion is reported elsewhere in 
these columns, 


W. S. Gleason has been appointed train- 
master of the Canadian Nationals Allen- 
dale division, with headquarters at Graven- 
hurst, Ont., succeeding A. L. Enborg, who 
has advanced to assistant superintendent of 
the Hornepayne division, at Hornepayne, 
Ont. Mr. Enborg replaces A. E. McCul- 
lough, who has been transferred to the 
Capreol division at Capreol, Ont., to suc- 
ceed G. T. Dunn. Mr. Dunn’s promotion 
to the post of superintendent at Hornepayne 
was announced in the Railway Age of 
August. 12. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


John C. Gainey, whose promotion to 
treasurer of the Southern Pacific Lines in 
Texas and Louisiana, with headquarters at 
Houston, Tex., was reported in the Railway 
Age of August 12, was born at Grapeland. 
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Tex., on April 12, 1880, and entered rail- 
way service on August 1, 1905, as a clerk 
of the Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio (now the Southern Pacific Lines in 
Texas and Louisiana), with headquarters at 
Houston. In August, 1912, he was pro- 
moted to assistant cashier at Houston, and 
in 1918 he was advanced to acting cashier, 
with the same headquarters. In the same 
year Mr. Gainey was advanced to assistant 
to the treasurer, the position he held at 
the time of his new appointment. 


TRAFFIC 


S. J. Brown, general agent of the 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Birmingham, Ala., has retired after 46 
years service. 


R. S. Mellette, agricultural field agent 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, with headquar- 
ters at Orangeburg, S. C., has been pro- 
moted to agricultural .agent, with head- 
quarters at Florence, S. C. 


Neil Norsworthy has resigned as traffic 
manager of the Oklahoma Railway, with 
headquarters at Oklahoma City, Okla., to 
become general agent of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with the same headquar- 
ters. 


M. V. Olmstead has been appointed 
special agent of the Duluth, South Shore 
& Atlantic, with headquarters at Chicago. 
Mr. Olmstead was formerly with the Alli- 
son division of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. 


F. M. Ellis, district special agent of the 
Chicago & North Western, with headquar- 
ters at St. Paul, Minn., has been promoted 
to chief special agent, with headquarters at 
Chicago, succeeding E. C. Weigle, who 
has retired after 31 years service. 


Ralph C. Reed has been appointed 
general agent of the Great Northern, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., suc- 
ceeding L. C. Hodkins, deceased. Carl 
C. Conradi has been appointed general 
agent, with headquarters at Denver, Colo. 


G. T. MaGee, general agent of the New 
York Central, with headquarters at New 
Orleans, La., has been promoted to division 
freight agent, with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, succeeding H. J. Schuling- 
kamp, who has been appointed general 
agent at New Orleans, at his own request. 


H. A. Helstrom, general agent of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been promoted to western 
freight agent, with the same headquarters, 
a newly-created position. O. M. Quarles, 
commercial agent at Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been advanced to general agent, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, succeeding Mr. Hel- 
strom. 


C. J. Mims, livestock agent of the In- 
ternational-Great Northern (part of the 
Missouri Pacific Lines) with headquarters 
at San Antonio, Tex., has been advanced 
to assistant general livestock agent, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., succeed- 
ing Ashleigh P. Boles, whose promotion 
to agricultural agent, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., was reported in the Railway 
Age of August 5. 


L. C. Smith, assistant general freight 
agent of the Duluth, South Shore & Atlan- 
tic, and the Mineral Range, with headquar- 
ters at Marquette, Mich., has been pro- 
moted to general freight agent, with the 
same headquarters. W. H. Hawes, assist- 
ant general freight agent, has been advanced 
to general freight agent, with headquarters 
as before at Detroit, Mich. Ross QO. 
Hambly, traveling freight agent, with 


headquarters at Marquette, has been pro- 
moted to general agent, with headquarters 
at Fargo, N. D. Harold H. Wentzel has 


been appointed general agent at Detroit. 


J. B. Lanctot, manager, land settlement 
and development of the Canadian National 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., has 
been named superintendent of agricultur: 
for Eastern Canada on that road, replacing 
Louis Charles Roy, who has resigned. 
Clovis Emile Couture has been ap- 
pointed general agent for colonization suc- 
ceeding J. E. LaForce, who has retired 
under pension regulations. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


H. J. Smith, assistant to the general 
storekeeper of the Southern Pacific, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., has 
been promoted to general storekeeper, with 
the same headquarters, succeeding A. S. 
McKelligon, who has retired after 47 
years of service. 


C. H. Nichols, district storekeeper ot 
the Northern Pacific at Livingston, Mont., 
has been, promoted to assistant general 
storekeeper, lines Livingston and West, 
with headquarters at South Tacoma, Wash., 
succeeding C. F. McNeal, deceased 
L. D. Greeno, division storekeeper at 
Jamestown, N. D., has been advanced to 
district storekeeper at Livingston, reliev- 
ing Mr. Nichols, and J. R. Stokes, assist- 
ant district storekeeper, with headquarters 
at Brainerd, Minn., has been promoted to 
division storekeeper at Jamestown, replac- 
ing Mr. Greeno. 


SPECIAL 


Robert Scott, director of safety of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, has been appointed 
director of safety and insurance, with head- 
quarters at Wilmington, N. C. 


William Wilkins has been appointed 
assistant manager of personnel of the 
Southern Pacific, Pacific Lines, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal. 


John R. Decker has been appointed 
safety supervisor of the mechanical divi- 
sion of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal. 
His territory will include the Coast Lines, 
and the Northern district and the Pecos 
division of the Western Lines. 


OBITUARY 


C. L. Meister, mechanical engineer of 
the Atlantic Coast Line, died at Wilming- 
tom N. C., on August 14. Mr. Meister, who 
was born at Brooklyn, N. Y., on June 22, 
1876, was graduated from Stevens Institute 
of Technology in 1897, with the degree of 
Mechanical Engineer, and entered railroad- 
ing with the Erie in November of that year. 
After serving the Erie as special apprentice 
and draftsman, he joined the New York 
Central & Hudson River in November, 1901, 
as draftsman. In August, 1902, Mr. Meister 
went with the Atlantic Coast Line as chief 
draftsman, becoming mechanical engineer 
in March, 1906. In this post he continued 
until his recent death at Wilmington. 
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Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 


Item 
Miles of road operated at close of 
nonth  .s4veeews 
Revenues: 
Freight <.ce0s seees 


Passen@er cecvvcquccccte oboe case 


Sere eeeereeeeeee 


Oe e enw eeenee 


Mail Stews pe 6000's hire neces ogimes 
Express Perce rereresecesseses 
\ll other operating revenues...... 
Railway operating revenues 
Expenses: 


\laintenance of way and structures 
Deprecintte Gan vewccscsvcseen 
Deferred maintenance 
\mortization of defense projects 
Equalization 
All GR owis ccc ses s Jevawe 

Maintenance of equipment.... 
Depressi Vacisinesvésscvece 
Extraordinary retirements ..... 
Deferred maintenance and major 

TOPPA  svceptuwaepcensdcotes 
Amortization of defense projects 
Equalization 
All other 


ee ee 


Trae ic< cca ee Oiler cess tenes 
lransportation—Rail line 
lransportation—Water line 
Miscellaneous operations 
General: 5:5 daieiaee bd hs Se 0.9 cio eivie 

Railway operating expenses..... 

Net revenue from railway operations 

Railway tax aecrtals:.......sssece. 
Pay-roll taxes 
ederal income taxest 
All other taxes 

Railway operating income..... ‘ 

uipment rents—Dr, balance....... 
loint facility rent—Dr. balance. 

Net railway operating income... 

Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 


Cent) .cpewceesobaves cecseagves<e 
Item 
Miles of road operated at close of 
month’. .shwheaawbsiias bec wane 4 
Revenues: 
Freight? 3 cise: eh tele doin. d ein 6th 
Passenger eee Le ee eee 
Mail .Viereus Mba’ 6-4 =. ors adua ws See 
Express s ckbeset@aivcacie mele 
All other operating revenues...... 


_ Railway operating revenues 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 
Deprecletl | iXiieos5 oc Sie Ska 


\mortization of defense projects 
Equalisatig@ fi <....0.00ccee. 
All OUND ods tabivececn.shcuke 
Maintenance of equipment 
Deprecmegen sis 05 ive ne 6 a0 0 0 « 
Extraordinary retirements ..... 
Deferred maintenance and major 
TOS Fae penile ¢ veins «pial, 
Amortization of defense projects 
EqualMgneti< Veskias cece ccs ccd 
All other ....... 
raffie COCOHRC LORE OE TH OSCE e DE Leres 
t ‘ransportation—Rail line in Wees 
Le ansportation—Water line 
Miscellaneous operations 
General... BGhseenUNs's oc ceccses 
Railway operating expenses. 
Net revenue from railway operations 
Railway tax aceruals ........... ae 
Pay-roll tax@@ cs ches Gecccces thee 
Federal income taxesf .......... 
All other Gamat Lacaisn'c tv'e's oc act 
Railway operating income. . rie 3 
ipment rents—Dr, balance....... 
loint facility rent—Dr. balance.... 
Net railway operating income... 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
cent) 


seer eees 


11,300,412 
238,336,523 
2,670 
10,019,602 
16,824,926 
518,466,530 
281,008,912 
165,018,205 
19,299,709 
121,480,602 
24,237,894 
115,990,707 
12,901,444 
3,267,561 
99,821,702 
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United States 
: DR Sess 
1944 1943 
228,603 228,991 
$585,128,187 $549,098,383 
159,584,195 147,292,622 
9,793,831 9,716,435 
11,810,992 10,851,399 
33,158,237 30,366,482 
799,475,442 747,325,321 
110,206,140 92,076,978 
8,849,502 8,810,877 
940,328 773,190 
*779,263 *50,080 
1,540,724 914,319 
*2,258,676 *806,193 
101 ‘91 3,525 82,434,865 
131,776,257 115,091,428 
18,004,416 17,598,644 
*169,494 107,021 
13,696,193 10,359,283 
*259,097 164,184 
100,504,239 86,862,296 


10,426,535 
210,900,501 
5,920 
8,697,841 
14,718,473 
451,917,676 
295,407,645 
169,404,184 
16,859,514 
125,236,447 
27,308,223 
126,003,461 
13,637,685 
3,402,760 
108,963,016 


60.5 


FOR SIX MONTHS 


228,713 


879,997,821 
61,405,171 
72,425,795 

179,139,345 


4,636,071,620 


604,310,272 
52,935,837 
6,518,054 
*3,456,890 
8,792,287 
12,144,978 
527,376,006 
785,274,969 
106,506,038 


2,328 


*835,926 


80,212,369 


171,817 
599,218,343 
66,252,995 
1,463,262,440 
4,671 
58,924,946 
99,747,555 
3,077,777 848 
1,558,293,772 
909,958,509 
114,723,963 
646,429,458 
148,805,088 
648,335,263 
76,299,622 
20,631,500 
551,404,141 


66.4 


* Decrease, deficit, or other reverse item. 


' Includes income tax, 


229.155 


$3,443,103,488 $3,305,561,004 $1,345,7 a5 


749,180,190 
58,779,066 
62,288,370 

170,525,961 

4,346,334,591 


488,929,898 
52,828,396 
1,769,310 
*402,692 
4,305,387 
14,814,800 
415,614,697 
672,327,608 
105,606,961 


551 ,665 
58,638,781 
1,007,753 
506,522,448 
61,553,114 
1,270,691,750 
10,199 
49,731,748 
87,140,368 
2,630,384,685 
1,715,949,906 
908,452,071 
97,301,139 
663,490,237 
147,660,695 
807,497,835 
74,847,044 
20,474,647 
712,176,144 


60.5 


surtax, and excess-profits tax. 
‘ In the tabulation of results for the five months ended with May 


were incorrectly stated. The correct figure is $1,180,482,327. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, 
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Seana a amen 


1944 
56,073 


$227,742,228 
64,745,301 
3,364,114 
4,069,442 
14,462,415 
314,383,500 


41,284,589 
3,823,994 
320,558 
*149,264 
$12,021 


*1,735 
4,588,508 
18,567 
43,485,128 
4,067,985 
105,208,603 
3,560,318 
6,661,736 
216,402,208 
97,981,292 
49,778,617 
8,107,031 
32,086,958 
9,584,628 
48,202,675 
5,955,178 
1,597,254 
40,650,243 


68.8 


ENDED WITH 


Eastern District 
Se 


FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1944 AND 1943 


Southern District 
wails 





1943 
56,285 


210,852,085 
59,687,521 
3,434,977 
3,309,709 
13,120,232 
290,404,524 


41,846 
37,870,394 
3,848,832 
93,981,513 
3,122,864 
5,826,836 
190,479,152 
99,925,372 
53,429,046 
7,073,889 
34,753,127 


11,602,030 


46,496,326 
5,504,471 
1,648,771 

39,343,084 


65.6 


JUNE, 


56,107 56,340 

»734 $1,302,078,295 
348,456,615 299,056,830 
20 $70" "295 20,675,872 
24,567,326 21,635,091 
77,050,066 75,819,161 
1,816,438,036 1,719,265,249 


228,560,434 
22,861,727 
2,309,923 
*615,780 
2,890,976 
5,242,714 
195,870,874 
330,449,567 
44,944,175 
2,328 


12,204 
26,548,520 
85,331 
258,857,009 
23,964,839 
655,669,767 
20,787,664 
40,093,098 
1,299,525,369 
516,912,667 
269,880,356 
48,384,550 
160,359,688 
61,136,118 
247,032,311 
35,529,040 
9,981,967 
201,521,304 


71.5 


(Railway Age 


187,581,269 
22,760,567 
384,967 
*156,576 
1,362,371 
5,409,761 
157,820,179 
290,041,408 
44,459,162 


22,016,130 
404,934 
223,161,181 
22,545,171 
576,075,650 
17,981,510 
35,435,820 


,129,660,828 


589,604,421 
295,874,050 
41,594,287 
190,974,929 
63,304,834 
293,730,371 
30,924,170 
10,297,329 
252,508,872 


65.7 


of July 22, 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 


1944 


43,383 


$109,720,381 


30,508,148 
1,742,323 
1,638,648 
4,328,619 


147,938,119 


3,541,639 
*241,504 
17,851,165 
2,038,990 
40,587,429 


90,484,173 
57,453.946 
37 095,959 
3,303 ,967 
28,728,186 
5,063,806 
20,357,987 
406,539 
396,151 
19,555,297 
61 


1944. AND 19438 


43,385 


$669,161,849 


176,565,667 
11,523,953 
11,654,221 
25,056,118 

893,961,808 


91,424,359 
146,662,899 
21,364,809 


20,860,954 
*3,946 
104,441,082 
11,920,852 
248,055,671 
9,814,956 
19,118,845 
540,447,995 
353,513,813 
222,821,096 
20,094,175 
171,882,400 
30,844,521 
130,692,717 
4,897,884 
2,335,140 
123,459,693 


60.5 


179,866,788 
29,897,976 
155,520,779 


6,449,395 


Subject to revision. 


WwW estern District 


314,187,370 
56,824,449 
270,610,235 
35,872,698 
8,314,393 
226,423,144 
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1943 1944 1943 

43,426 129,147 129,280 
$99,304,935 $247,665,578 $238,941,/63 
28,990,855" 64,330,746 58,614,246 
1,737,171 4,687,394 4,544,287 
1,379,917 6,102,902 6, a6i, 773 
3,954,386 14,367,203 13,291,864 
135,367,264 337,153,823 321,553,533 
15,576,320 50,705,985 41,908,186 
1,491,883 3,559,839 3,528,160 
49,601 494,684 655,350 
Wass a% *629,999 *16,793 
154,857 743,193 447,538 
190,720 *624,129 20,902 
13,689,259 47,162,397 37,273,029 
21,425,961 51,401,656 44,558,832 
3,570,495 6,871,583 6,566,72 
*7,821 167,759 114,842 
2,535,482 5,566,046 4,090,829 
110,948 *36,160 11,390 
15,216,857 39,167,946 33,775,045 
2,012,769 5,193,437 4,564,934 
35,224,959 92,540,491 81,694,029 
wire sate 2,670 5,920 
1,369,176 4,845,749 4,205,801 
3,018,623 6,890,161 5,873,014 
78,627,808 211,580,149 182,810,716 
56,739,456 125,573,674 | 138,742,817 
34,266,076 78,143,629 81,709,062 
2,903,720 7,888,711 6,881,905 
25,995,776 60,665,458 64,487,544 
5,366,580 9,589,460 10,339,613 
22,473,380 47,430,045 57,033,755 
1,342,258 6,539,727 6,790,956 
439,976 1,274,156 1,314,013 
20,691,146 39,616,162 48,928,786 
58.1 62.8 56.‘ 

43,454 129,221 129,361 
$651,166,001 $1,428,147,905 $1,352,316,708 
158,450,976 354,975,539 291,672,384 
10,576,349 29,310,923 27,526,845 
10,186,660 36,204,248 30,466,619 
22,988,368 77,033,161 71,718,432 
853,368,354 1,925,671,776 1,773,700,988 
88,551,632 270,875,066 212,796,997 

8,830,178 21,324,307 21,237,651 
189,586 3,655,606 1'194,757 
omstee *2,841,110 *246,116 
793,220 4,327,748 2,149,796 
4,697,084 4,327,742 4,707,955 
74,041,564 240,080,773 183,752,954 
126,937,805 308,162,503 255,348,395 
21,486,483 40,197,054 39,661,315 
*34,109 *848,130 $85,774 
14,658,117 32,802,895 21,964,534 
490,597 90,432 112,222 
90,336,717 235,920,252 193,024,559 
11,868,100 30,367 ,304 27,139,843 
218,135,158 559,537,002 476,480,942 
VEER ss 4,671 10,199 
8,200,160 28,322,326 23,550,078 
17,194,054 40,535,612 34,510,494 
470,886,909 1,237,804,484 1,029,836,948 
382,481,445 687 ,867 292 743,864,040 
226,960,666 417,257,057 385,617,355 
17,195,902 46,245,238 38,510,950 


292,648,520 
54,457,885 
358,246,685 
37,473,479 
7,719,811 
313,053,395 
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No matter who the guest—Mrs. Jones 
brings out her chipped teacup with no em- 
barrassment. On the contrary, with a thrill 
of pride. 

Not very pretty, that chip. But it bears 
witness to the fact that Mrs. Jones has 
her nation’s welfare at heart. 

Mrs. Jones has given up all unnecessary 
spending for the duration. By doing without 
—she is helping to fight inflation. 

Maybe she doesn’t know all the compli- 
cated theories about inflation. But she 
does know that her government has asked 
her not to spend. ‘ 

So Mrs. Jones is making all the old 
things do . . . not only that teacup. She’s 
wearing her clothes for another year—and 
another. She’s not competing with her 
neighbors for merchandise of any sort. 

And the dollars she’s not spending now 
are safely put away (and earning interest) 
for the peacetime years ahead. Then those 
dollars will buy things that can’t be had 
for any price today. 

If we all are like Mrs. Jones, there will 
be no inflation with skyrocket prices. If 





The chipped teacup of the PATRIOTIC Mrs. Jones 


we all are like her, dangerous Black Mar- 
kets cannot exist. 


A chipped teacup stands for all that... 
for a sound, secure U.S. A. 





7 RULES FOR PATRIOTIC AMERICANS 
TO REMEMBER EVERY DAY 


1. Buy only what you absolutely need. Make 
the article you have last longer by proper 
care. Avoid waste. 


2. Pay no more than ceiling prices. Buy ra- 
tioned goods only by exchanging stamps. 
(Rationing and ceiling prices are for your 
protection.) 

3. Pay willingly any taxes that your country 
needs. (They are the cheapest way of paying 
for the war.) 

4. Pay off your old debts—avoid making new 
ones. 

5. Don’t ask more money for the goods you 


sell or for the work you do. Higher prices 
come out of everybody’s pocket—including 


yours. 

| Ee 
6. Establish and maintain a savings 
account; maintain adequate life in- JIS 
surance. 

; KEEP 


7.Buyallthe WarBonds 
you can—and hold ’em! 
















Use itup... Wear it out... Make it do...Or do without 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War 





Information; and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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OUR BOYS 











NEED BLOOD PLASMA 














CE 














Don't wait! Register with your 
_ nearest Red Cross Blood Bank 
ae pion : . today. 





‘Mayfair 


AIR-CONDITIONED NOISEPROOFED 





Is Your Motive Power 
Retarded by 
Dirty Flues and 
Flue Sheets ? 


will keep them clean 
and make possible 


HEAVIER LOADS and LONGER HAULS 


A representative will be glad to give you case 
histories and full information. Here is one case 
history. Locomotive equipped with Superior Auto- 


} 





matic Soot Blower remained in continuous opere- 
tion without hand cleaning for a period of 16 | 
days .. . Miles operated—5,425.4. 


SUPERIOR RAILWAY PRODUCTS CORP. @ 


7501 Thomas Boulevard, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


August 19, 1944 


“Photo courtesy Ralston Car Co., Columbus, Ohio” 


REDUCE FREIGHT CAR BREAKDOWNS 


Underframe protection is vital to good freight car service. 
You can keep cars rolling longer with fewer trips to the 
shop by painting underframes with 


Cnus CAR CEMENT 


Resists rust and corrosion. Cuts down repair costs, assures longer 
car life. Quickly and easily applied—just paint it on. Dries 
fast, provides maximum adhesion. Used and endorsed by lead- 


| ing railroads and car manufacturing companies. 


For details, samples and prices, write Dept. 40 
THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Dependable Products Since 1873 Lockland, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
In Canada: The Philip Carey Co., Ltd. Office and Factory: Lennoxville, P. © 





“MOONEY” QUAD-VALVE 
CYLINDER HEADS 


FOR RAIL CAR 
ENGINES 


Designed to fit— 


Models 120, 146 and 148 
Winton Engines 


Models 660 and 860 Brill 
Engines 

















“MOONEY” QUAD-VALVE 
CYLINDER HEADS — 


complete with Valve-Motion — insure 
Increased Power 

Better Fuel Economy 

More Mileage per Overhaul 

Decreased Maintenance Cost 


Better Thermal Efficiency 


Forced Water Circulation directly against and around 
valve seats 


Manufactured by 


AUTO ENGINE WORKS (INC.) 





349 North Hamline Ave. Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 





Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Maintenance of Way— 
Mechanical— 
Signal— 
Operating— 
Engineers and Firemen— 
All Supervisors— 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha, Nebraska 


POSITION WANTED 


Trainmaster or Assistant Train- 
master—Man 37 years of e, 
well grounded in practical ce 
ciples of —s 4 ht wl —- 
pon let ype a ve, an 
Ervarsia: Coctnie (iuseapene- 
ver: uate - 
tion). 5» og ed. AD- 
DRESS BOX 676, ILWAY 
AGE, 30 CHURCH STREET, 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
(8-wheel) 
15 ton Brownhoist, 50’ boom 
20 ton Industrial, 50’ boom 
25 ton Browning, 50’ boom 
35 ton McMyler Type “J, 
50’ boom 


Iron & Steel Products, Inc. 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago 33, Illinois 


“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 
—_—_—— 








Railway Equipment 
and accessories 3 
We can furnish rails, spikes, 
bolts, angle bars, locomotives, 
cranes and other railway ma- 
terial. Write, wire or phone for 
prices. 
Sonken-Galamba Corp. 


108 N. 2ND STREET 
Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR SALE 


Used Railroad Equipment 


90 All Steel 50-Ton Hopper 
Cars 


44 Steel Underframe Com- 
posite 40-Ton Gondola 
Cars 


17 Steel Underframe 40- 
Ton Flat Cars 


Bids conforming to in- 
structions must be re- 
ceived by the undersigned 
not later than 5:00 p.m., 
August 26, 1944. Instruc- 
tions to bidders must be 
supplied upon request. 


F. X. Soete, Purchasing Agent 

New York, Ontario and Western 
Railway Company (Frederic E. 
Lyford, Trustee), 


Middletown, New York 





A Good Investment 


For the duration or post-war—save 
demurrage, switching, extra handling 
costs, damaging foreign cars, etc. 


80, Hopper, Double, 50-Ton 
60, Hopper, Side Discharge, 50-Ton 
100, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
16, Refrigerator, 36-Ft., 30-Ton 
14, Ballast, Composite, 50-Ton 
25, Box, 26-Ft., 40-Ton, Steel Ends 
18, Dump, K & J Automatic, 16-Yd., 40-Ton 
6, Dump, K & J Automatic, 20-Yd.. 50-Ton 
3, Dump, Koppel Drop Door, 20-Yd., 40-Ton 
20, Flat, 40-Ft., 50-Ton 
38, Gondola, Composite, 36-Ft. & 40-Ft., 40-Ton 
10, Gondola, Steel, 50-Ton, High Side 
30, Tank, 8000-gallon, 40 & 50 Ton Trucks 


All cars are priced to sell! 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
39 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. Chicago 33, Iinon 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 




















MANUFACTURER’S 
REPRESENTATIVE 
Manufacturer’s representative, 20 
ears experience in manufactur- 
be and sales of transportation 
equipment. Office in New York 
City Desires transportation 
equipment accounts for railroad, 
buses, trucks. Can handle either 
on territorial and national basis. 
Address Hox 0/7, KAtLWAY 
AGE, 30 Church Street, New 

York 7, N. Y. 








POSITION OPEN 
Locomotive and freight car 
draftsman not over 45 years old. 
Give experience and salary ex- 
pected in first letter. Must com- 
ply with WMC regulations. 

DETROIT TOLEDO AND 
IRONTON RAILROAD CO. 
Dearborn, Michigan 











Locomotives For Sale 


1—35 ton Plymouth, Type 3, 
Model WLG. 

3—85 ton ALCO switchers, 
0-6-0, 21x28”, built 1913, 
1916 and 1924. 

1—119 ton ALCO. switcher, 
0-8-0, 25x30”, built 1922, new 
flues, 49,500 T.E. 

1—80 ton, 0-6-0, oilburner, just 
repaired. 

2—type 2-8-2 road engines with 
60,000% T.E. 

3—type 2-8-0 road engines, 46,- 
000% T.E. 

l—type 2-6-2 oilburning engine, 
new 1920. 

3—type 4-6-0 oilburners, new °21, 
"24 & 28. 





29—Fifty ton box cars—l0— 
Fifty ton Gondolas. 

We Buy Surplus Equipment! 
Write— Phone—Telegraph 
Exporting & Importing Co. 

P. O. Box 2576 Dallas, Texas 


Use space 
in this 
Section, 
when in need 
of a man 
or looking 


for a position 


LOCOMOTIVES 


1—16x24 American 50-ton saddle tank, 0-4-0 
1—19x26 American 67-ton, separate tender, new 1923 
2—21x24 Baldwin 78-ton side tanks, 0-0-0, rebuilt 
1—21x28 American, 85 ton, separate tender, 0-6-0 
4—23x30 American, 114-ton separate tender, 2-8-0, 
exceptionally fine conditioned engines 
1—23x32 Baldwin, 119 ton, Consolidation, 2-8-0, new 1920 
1—20-ton Vulcan, std. gauge, gasoline, rebuilt 
an > American, 118 ton, separate tender, 8 wheel switcher, 
$—28x32 American, 181 ton, Mikados, 2-8-2 


CARS 


1—20 cu, yd. Western dump cars, rebuilt 
4—20 cu. yd. K&J dump cars, rebuilt 
10—50-ton twin hopper coal cars 
22—-50-ton composite gondola cars 


100—40-ton box cars, steel un 36’ 
1—Brill Model 55 comb. passenger & baggage car 
WIRE WRITE PHONE 


Thomas F. Carey Co., Inc. 


12@ LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Barclay 7-1770 




















Use 
Space 
in this section 


for results 
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The ONID LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. **Siie* 








Have You Changed 
Your Address? 


Notice of change of address of subscribers should 
reach the office of Railway Age, 30 Chureh &t., New 
York, ten days in advance to insure delivery of the 
following issue to new address. In sending netifi- 
cation of change always include the old address as 
well as the new. 
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ON) 1; NRE GCSE 


THE RAILROADS 


AND 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Their Problems and Policies 


BY EMORY R. JOHNSON 


Professor Emeritus of Transportation and Commerce, 
"OW hasten School ef Finance aad Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania 


The dean of professors of transportation herein ts 
his mature thought on one of the outstanding of 
the day. After tracing the course of railroad development he 
analyzes their wartime problems and discusses measures 
deemed necessary to promote sound railroad progress in the 
post-war era. 


The chapter on American Railroads in the World War 
Period contains the first complete picture of the railroad’s 
contribution to the war effort to appear in book form. A 
chapter on Private Versus Government Ownership and 
Operation of the Railroads brings this perennial subject u 
to date. The last chapter on Summary, Conclusions an 
Recommendations should be of particular interest to mem- 
bers of members of government regulatory com- 
missions and to serious students of transportation. 


325 pages, 6x9, cloth, probable price $3.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 
PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Cleveland’s most friendly hotel 
is its most convenient one, too. 


Aho! Cherelomd 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Directly connected with Union Passenger 
Terminal 




















AIR DUMP 
CARS 


RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
AND 
LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 


COMPLETE 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 
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DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 








The outstanding. all-inclusive, 
time-tested line of 


PAINTS + CEMENTS 
FILLERS - PRIMERS 
AIR-DUST SEALER 


INTERIOR FINISHES FOR MODERN 
PASSENGER CARS 


sve Deir nd Vanish 


SHAMPLAIN ST. TOLEDO 
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FOR SALE Standard Gauge Railroad Equipment 


- 50 - Serviceable 50 ton GONDOLA cars, built new 1928, immediate delivery. 
50 - Completely rebuilt 50 ton FLAT cars, built new 1928. 

100 - Completely rebuilt 30 ton BOX cars, entire new body, built new 1928. 
50 - Serviceable 40 ton BOX cars, built new 1917. 
19 - Completely rebuilt 30 ton FLAT cars, built new 1928, immediate delivery. 


RAILWAY ACCESSORIES CO., 4100 CAREW TOWER, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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NEW YORK. 6, N. Y. 


UNIT TRUCK CORPORATION 


140 CEDAR STREET 
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